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LIFE OF BERANGER. 



At six o'clock in the morning, on the 19th of August, 1780, was born 
Pierre Jean de Beranger, the greatest lyric poet of all ages. His ad- -^ 
vent was in Paris, in the garret of a tailor, his u poor old grandfather," 
in the Rue MontorgeniL. To that place pilgrimages will be made for a 
thousand years. 

The poet's father was a native of Flamicour. He was an active man, 
ambitious of distinction, and bequeathed his son the aristocratic particle 
which precedes his name, though he confided his education entirely to 
the old tailor in Paris, and an aunt who kept an inn in the suburbs of 
Peronne. The boy remained in the city until he was nine years old ; 
the streets of Paris were his academy. The Revolution was com- 
inenced, and he saw the capture of the Bastille. This was his first 
lesson in history. He sung of it at fifty, when a prisoner in the gloomy 
apartments of La Force. — 

Pour un captif, souvenir plein de charmes, 
J'etais bien jeune, on criait ; vengeons nous 1 
A la Bastille, auz amies ! vite auz armes ! 

At Peronne he served in the tavern till he was fourteen years old, 
when he was apprenticed to Monsieur Laisne, a printer. His aunt was 
une bonne vieille, and she taught him, after her fashion, morals and re- 
ligion. While in her house one day, he well-nigh perished by the elec- 
tric fluid in a thunderstorm. Holy Martin Luther, the greatest of all 
the Germans, was made a monk by such an accident " The flash,", 
says Father Prout, " which changed the student's gown into a religious 
habit, in Beranger converted a tailor's goose into a swan." There is a 
story told of this storm which is truer than the opinion of Father Prout : 
his aunt, as we have intimated, was a pious woman, and when she saw 
the gathering clouds, she sprinkled her house with holy water. It was 
while the young wit was laughing at this curious means of averting 
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danger that be was struck down by the lightning, and as soon as he re- 
covered his senses he cried with a sneer to the good lady, u And pray 
what good has your holy water done!" He never loved a cassock. 
" Against the Jesuits and all mummeries !" he drank with Manuel. The 
corruptions of the church then filled the air with such a haze that the 
- truest men could scarce discern a God or Saviour. But the infidelity of 
Beranger was an impulse, not a passion or a conviction, and it was 
abandoned and forgotten with other youthful follies. In his Souvenirs 
(PEnfance, written in 1831, he alludes to his apprenticeship in Peronne : 

J'ai fait ici plus d*un apprentissage, 
A la pa reuse, helas! toujour* enclin, 
Mais je me crus des droits au nom de sage, 
Lorsqu'on m'apprit Je metier de Franklin. 

He left the printing office to attend the School of Primary Instruction, 
founded at Pdronne by Monsieur Bellue de Bellanglise, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Rousseau, who had designed an institution for children ac- 
cording to the theory of that philosopher. The pupils of Monsieur 
Bellanglise, wore the military costume, and were taught to deliberate 
after the manner of parliaments. Beranger was usually chairman of 
the committees on addresses and orations in the youthful assembly, 
and in this capacity he sent patriotic messages to citizens Tallien and 
Robespierre. Thus he became familiar with the modes of public trans- 
actions. But the system of civic education did not admit of instruction 
in Latin and Greek, and the most classical of the French poets to this 
day knows nothing of what is technically called " classical learning." 
Still through translations, Beranger is doubtless familiar with the great 
authors of antiquity. u He has always affirmed that he did not know 
the old languages," remarks Monsieur Tissot — himself one of the finest 
scholars of France — " and we cannot doubt the word of such a man : 
nevertheless, after reading his beautiful songs, which breathe all the 
perfume of ancient poetry, we have difficulty in repelling incredulity. 
But if he has not read Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, in their own 
tongues, he has not the less deeply studied those authors, as is evident 
from his observations upon them, and above all, from his style and 
manner of writing." At seventeen Beranger returned to Paris — 

" Paris, gorgeous abode of the gay, 
Paris, haunt of Despair/* 

It was during the reign of the Directory : day and night the wild 
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uproar continued in that sealike city. Plebeians dashing along in their 
chariots — the old nobles in their unbroidered and faded coats — plotters, 
intriguers, babblers, idlers — filled the streets, startled from time to time 
with thunder of artillery, applause of fortunate demagogues, or fiery 
strophes of the Marseillaise. Within the houses— few the homes in 
Paris then — the domestic maxim of the Revolution — "Modesty is re- 
fined voluptuousness," was still paramount, and little purity was in the 
Frenchman's pleasures. 

Here comes the youthful bard, friendless and poor. He feels the di- 
vine afflatus — he knows he is a poet — but he has not yet discerned the 
nature of his power. He tries first a comedy, in which he ridicules 
coxcombs and effeminate men, and ambitious and meddling women; but, 
reading attentively Moliere, he burns his manuscript and renounces this 
species of composition. How fortunate for the Saxon race, if all who 
with us attempt the drama, would so study Shakspeare! Then he 
makes a solemn determination to write a great epic, and selects Clovis 
to be his hero. Ten years are to be devoted to preparation. Meantime 
he composes pious dithyrambics on the Deluge and the last Judgment, 
and publishes an idyl entitled The Pilgrimage. 

He was poor, but joyous. All his designs had been frustrated ; he 
was in the extremest indigence ; but he was a Frenchman : he had a 
happy temperament. " Yes," he says, M such was my poverty that the 
smallest indulgence would compel me to live for a week on panada 
that I made myself, heaping the while, rhyme upon rhyme, and full 
of hopes of a glorious future. In thus merely speaking of that riant 
period of my life, when, without assistance, without any certain support, 
without instruction, I dreamed of a future unforgetful of the pleasures of 
the present, my eyes are moistened with involuntary tears. O ! what a 
beautiful thing is youth, since it can even spread a charm over old age, 
that time so destitute and cheerless !" These were the days of Lisette, 
—of The Garret— of The Old Coat. Thus far he had been the poet of 
the group ; he was now to become the poet of the nation ; he had sung, 
and as none had ever sung before, of wine and love. He was now to 
strike a higher key : to sing of a people's shame and glory. 

M It was in 1803," he says in the dedication of his works to Lucien 
Bonaparte, " when, wearied with disappointments, and writing without 
aim or encouragement, that I conceived the idea of enclosing some of 
my shapeless effusions through the post-office to the brother of the First 
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Consul, already celebrated for his eloquence and patronage of literature 
and the liberal arts. My letter was worthy a young republican. It 
bore the imprens of pride, wounded by the necessity of seeking patronage. 
Poor, unknown, so often disappointed, I had but faint hopes of the suc- 
cess of an application which there was no powerful friend to urge. But 
the third day — O ineffable happiness ! — Lucien sends for me, addresses 
me as a poet, counsels me, learns my condition, alleviates my wants !" 
When his protector quitted France he gave a proof of the interest he 
felt in his fortunes by assigning in his favour the pension to which he 
was entitled as a member of the Institute. These acts of kindness were 
never forgotten. The dedication of the last edition of his works to the 
exiled Prince, in language of fervent attachment and admiration, evinces 
the sincerity of the poet's gratitude. 

In 1809 Beranger obtained, through the influence of Monsieur Arnault, 
a clerkship in the bureau of the Secretary of the University, with a 
salary of twelve hundred francs, which with his income from the In. 
stitute sufficed for his moderate wants. Napoleon, on his return from 
Elba, offered him the censorship of the press, with a revenue five times 
as large, but he refused, preferring poverty to the loss of the smallest 
portion of his independence. He wrote constantly, and from the Alps 
v to the Pyrenees the country was vocal with his songs. He saw the de- 
cline of the Empire before the armies of the League. He recalled with 
enthusiasm her triumphs, and with touching melancholy bewailed her 
reverses. The return of the 6migris 9 with their old opinions and pre- 
tensions, he hailed in withering satires, and aimed an incessant fire 
against the family to whom France owed her misfortunes. 

In the autumn of 1815 Beranger published the first collection of his 
songs. With few exceptions they were light and gay, rather than 
political, and their success exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of 
his friends. A new and enlarged edition appeared in 1821, and then 
commenced the war of the. Government against the chansonnier. The 
Council of the University, obedient to the ministry, deprived him of the 
humble office which he had held for twelve years in the bureau of the 
Secretary, and he was brought before the magistracy on a charge of 
outrage upon public morals, decency, and religion. The suit woe an 
extraordinary one, and during its progress engrossed the attention of the 
capital. Monsieur Dupin defended the accused with great ability, con- 
tending that his client was but a clever and sprightly writer of songs ; 
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but Marchangy, the Attorney-General, styled his works M dithyrambics, 
odes, full of aggression and audacity." The charge of immorality and 
irreligion was assumed only to cloak the political prosecution. Beranger 
was found guilty, and condemned to three months 1 imprisonment and a 
fine of five hundred francs. But his conviction was a triumph. His 
fearless independence and splendid genius commanded the admiration 
and sympathy even of his enemies, and he was visited during his incar- 
ceration by the most eminent persons of the kingdom. On his liberation 
Monsieur Lafitte offered him a lucrative post in bis department, but it 
was declined, and he has not since held any public station. 

In 1828 Beranger published his Chansons Inedites, and was imme- 
diately brought before the police correctionnelle on a charge of insult to 
the person of the King in the song of Charles le Simple, and of impiety 
in that of VAnge Gardien. He was convicted, and sentenced to nine 
months* imprisonment and a fine of ten thousand francs ! His friends, 
'* the people of France," paid the fine, and in the cells of La Force he 
sharpened arrows for a continuance o r the conflict His songs went out 
like yest among the masses, and the result was seen in lea trois jours 
of 1830. 

On the accession of Louis Philippe, Beranger was offered titles and 
employments in vain. He retired to Tours, where in 1833 he prepared 
his last volume, Chansons Nouvelles et DernUres, and wrote his Adieu 
to Song.* He has since published a complete edition of his works, in 
three volumes, profusely illustrated by Grandville and Raffet, and dedi- 
cated to his early patron and friend, Lucien Bonaparte. He is now 
sixty-four years old ; the fiery passion of his youth is tempered by the 
sad experience of age ; he has hung his harp upon the wall, and amuses 
his autumn time with writing his Recollections, to be given to the world 
after his death. He smiles at the thought that he will one day be known 
only as the historian, "le judicieux, le grave Beranger!" But such a 
destiny is impossible. Whatever reputation he may win as an annalist, 
he will be immortal as " Beranger le chansonnier." 

It is difficult for an American to understand the true power and im- 
portance of the chansonnier in France. Chamfort defines the government 
of that country to be " an absolute monarchy, tempered by songs," and 
he who wrote, " Permettez que je fasse lea chansons d'un peuple, et il 

* See the last song in this volume. 
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fera les lois qui le veut," had doubtless observed the influence of the m 
song among his countrymen. 

Benuiger writes as he feels ; and having had many sad experiences of 
poverty, and mixed familiarly with the bourgeois, at every period of his 
life, he has a great advantage over his rivals in the fidelity with which 
he paints domestic suffering or gives expression to the popular feelings. 
He has marked the relations between want and crime, and as he has 
grown old the evils of society have made a deep impression on his 
mind. In Le Vagabond, in Jacques, and in La Pauvre Femme, he has 
given glowing but unhappily true sketches of life in Paris, and furnished 
fruitful texts for the disciples of Fourrier and other u Morrison Pill" 
presenters for diseased bodies politic. In the first of these pieces a 
mendicant, poor and miserably old, as he lays him down to die in a ditch 
by the wayside, vents his complaint against that social organization 
which refuses him the means of living, and then expels him from its 
bosom for offences which misery alone has prompted. 

Beranger has been called, but most unjustly, the poet of licentiousness. 
There are indeed a few indelicate passages in his- songs— quite unfit for 
our meridian, — but they were written long ago, and even a vindictive 
public prosecutor could find in his works but two or three offences 
against propriety. Pity there should be any — they are unworthy of his 
great powers — and doubtless now he deems them so himself, for his 
later volumes have no such blemishes. His Bacchante, OaudrioU, and 
other pieces of a like description, place him above Anacreon, Tibullus, 
Moore, Parney, or Desaguiers ; but even they are inferior to La Bonne 
VieiUe, VAlchitniste, Adieu, Chansons, and other songs of a similarly 
grave character with which his works abound. He has likewise been 
called an infidel; but it will be seen that he has directed his satire 
against Romanism, Jesuitism, not Christianity. A specimen of his 
" deism" will be found in " The Devil's Death," in this volume, in which 
Ignatius Loyola demands the throne vacated by the u prince of the 
power of the air." 

R. W. G. 
Philadelphia, October, 1843. 
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LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, AND WINE. 

There's a god whom the poet in silence adores, 

But molests not his throne with importunate prayer ; 
For he knows that the evil he sees and abhors, 

There is blessing to balance and balm to repair. 
But the plan of the deity beams in the bowl, 

And the eyelid of beauty reveals his design : 
Oh ! the goblet in hand, I abandon my soul 

To the giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 

At the door of my dwelling the children of want 
Ever find the full welcome its roof can afford ; 

While the dreams of the rich pain and poverty haunt, 
Peace waits on my pillow, and joy at my board. 
2 
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Let the god of the court other votaries seek- 
No ! the idol of sycophants never was mine ; 

But I worship the god of the lowly and meek, 
In the giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 

I have seen die a captive, of courtiers bereft, 

Him, the sound of whose fame through our hemisphere rings ; 
I have marked both his rise and his fall : he has left 

The imprint of his heel on the forehead of kings. 
Ob, ye monarchs of Europe ! ye crawled round his throne — 

Ye, who now claim our homage, then knelt at his shrine ; 
But I never adored him, but turned me alone 

To the giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 

The Russians have dwelt in the home of the Frank ; 

In our halls from their mantles they've shaken the frost ; 
Of their war-boots our Louvre has echoed the clank, 

As they passed, in barbarian astonishment lost. 
O'er the ruins of France take, O England ! take pride ! 

Yet a similar downfall, proud land ! may be thine ; 
But the poet of freedom still, still, will confide, 

In the giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 

This planet is doomed, by the priesthood's decree, 

To deserved dissolution one day, O ! my friends ; 
Lo ! the hurricane gathers ; the bolt is set free ; 

And the thunder on wings of destruction descends. 
Of thy trumpet, archangel, delay not the blast ; 

Wake the dead in the graves where their ashes recline : 
While the poet, unmoved, puts his trust to the last 

In the giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 
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But away with the nightmare of gloomy forethought ! 

Let the ghoul Superstition creep back to its den ; 
Oh ! this fair goodly globe, filled with plenty, was wrought, 

By a bountiful hand, for the children of men. 
Let me take the full scope of my years as they roll, 

Let me bask in the sun's pleasant rays while they shine ; 
Then, with goblet in hand, I'll abandon my soul 

To the giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 
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THE GARRET. 

Oh ! it was here that Love his gifts bestowed 

On youth's wild age ! 
Gladly once more I seek my youth's abode, 

In pilgrimage : 
Here my young mistress with her poet dared 

Reckless to dwell ; 
She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 

This attic cell. 

Yes, 'twas a garret ! be it known to all, 

Here was Love's shrine : 
There read, in charcoal traced along the wall, 

Th' unfinished line — 
Here was the board where kindred hearts would blend ; 

The Jew can tell 
How oft I pawned my watch, to feast a friend 

In attic cell ! 

Oh ! my Lisette's fair form could I recall 

With fairy wand ! 
There she would blind the window with her shawl — 

Bashful yet fond ! 
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What though from whom she got her dress I've since 

Learn'd but too well, 
Still in those days I envied not a prince, 

In attic cell ! 

Here the glad tidings on our banquet burst, 

'Mid the bright bowls : 
Yes, it was here Marengo's triumph first 

Kindled our souls ! 
Bronze cannon roared : France with redoubted might 

Felt her heart swell ! 
Proudly we drank our consul's health that night 

In attic cell ! 

Dreams of my youthful days ! I'd freely give, 

Ere my life's close, 
All the dull days I'm destined yet to live, 

For one of those ! 
Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 

Joys that befell, 
And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 

In attic cell ? 
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THE SONG OF BRENNUS, 

OB THE INTRODUCTION OF WINE INTO FRANCE. 

When Brennus came back here from Rome, 

These words he is said to have spoken : 
" We have conquered, my boys ! and brought home 

A sprig of the vine for a token ! 
Cheer, my hearties ! and welcome to Gaul 

This plant, which we won from the foeman ; 
'Tis enough to repay us for all 

Our trouble in beating the Roman ! 
Bless the gods for the vine, 
Life its juice shall refine, 
And inspire us to culture arts, loves, and the nine ! 

" O ! take care to treat well the fair guest, 

From the blasts of the north to protect her ; 
Of your hillocks, the sunniest and best 

Make them hers, for the sake of her nectar. 
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She shall nurse your young Gauls with her juice ; 

Give life to c the arts' in libations ; 
While your ships round the globe shall produce 
The goblet of joy for all nations — 
Bless the gods for the vine, 
Life its juice shall refine, 
And inspire us to culture arts, loves, and the nine ! 

" The poor exile who flies to our hearth 

Wine shall soothe, all his sorrows redressing ; 
For the vine is the parent of mirth, 

And to sit in its shade is a blessing." 
So the soil Brennus dug with his lance, 

'Mid the crowd of Gaul's warriors and sages ; 
And our forefathers grim, of gay France 
Got a glimpse through the vista of ages — 
Bless the gods for the vine, 
Life its juice shall refine, 
And inspire us to culture arts, loves, and the nine ! 
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THE DINNER OF DIONYSIUS.* 



O ! who hath not heard of the sword which old Dennis 

Hung over the head of a stoic ? 
And how the stern sage bore that terrible menace 

With a fortitude not quite heroic ? 
There's a Dennis the " tyrant of Sicily" hight, 

(Most sincerely I pity his lady, ah !) 
Now this Dennis is doomed for his sins to indite 

A " Cabinet Cyclopaedia." 

He pressed me to dine, and he placed on my head 

An appropriate garland of poppies ; 
And, lo ! from the ceiling there hung by a thread 

A bale of unsaleable copies. 
"Puffmy writings," he cried, "or your skull will be crushed!" 

" That I cannot," I answered, with honesty flushed, 
" Be your name Dionysius or Thady, ah ! 

Old Dennis, my boy, though I were to enjoy 
But one glass and one song, still one laugh, loud and long, 

I should have at your Cyclopaedia." 

* The occasion which gave rise to this song was a trip of Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner to Paris, and his proposal to Beranger of a handsome remuneration, 
if the poet would say a good word about his Cabinet Cyclopcedia. Lardner, 
says Fraser, gave the poet a dinner, on the strength of the expected commen- 
datory poem, when this song was written after the third bottle. 
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THE CARRIER DOVE OF ATHENS. 



The wine-cup was bright, and my beautiful maid 

Sung the gods of old Greece and her vanished renown ; 
We compared her to France as we sat in the shade, 
When a bird at our feet sunk exhaustedly down. 
To his wings was a letter attached, which he brought 
Over mountain and main to some soul-cherished spot. 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love ! 

His wanderings have- wearied and wasted his wing : 

Ah ! quickly restore him, and let him depart ! 
Does he bear the advice of a merchant, or bring 

To the eyes of gay beauty the words of the heart ? 
He carries, perchance, the last wish and the prayer 
Of the lorn and the exile who died in despair ! 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love ! 

But these words on the missive would seemingly say, 
That from Athens it goes, to her exiles in France ; 

And its theme must be glory — and therefore we may 
As protectors and friends snatch a cursory glance. 
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Announcement of happiness ! Athens is free ! 

Fresh laurels, O Greece, shall be planted for thee ! 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love ! 

Let us drink to Free Greece ! mark, my charmer, the throng 

Of those demi-gods risen anew in her clime ! 
Old Europe, in vain, disinherited long 

Her grand epic ancients of mythical time. 
Fair Athens, victorious, all glory be thine ! 
For the worship of ruins no longer a shrine ! 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love ! 

Yes, Athens is free ! Muse of Pindar, resume 
Thy sceptre, thy lyre, and thy loftiest tone : 
Despite the Barbarian, she bursts from her tomb ; 

Despite the vain monarchs, her freedom is won ; 
And, taught by her fame, let the universe see 
An Athens for ever, O Paris, in thee ! 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love ! 

Sweet wanderer of Hellas ! repose thee, and then 

Fly off to thy turtle who chides thy delay, 
Soon, missioned from Athens, come braving again 
The tyrants and vultures that frown on thy way. 
Return from the Free, and let Liberty's tones 
Strike the ears of our kings on their tottering thrones ! 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love ! 
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THE OLD BANNER. 

TRANSLATED BY W. FALCONER. 

With my few trusty comrades in glory of yore, 
I see me surrounded in fancy once more : 
Our proud recollections 'tis vain to control, 
The wine renders back all their glow to my soul : 
Our high deeds in arms from the starry Past leap, 
In my poor ruined hut our Old Banner I keep. 
Ah ! when from its colours of pride shall I shake 
The tarnishing dust, and bid heroes awake ! 

'Neath my pallet of straw I have hid it away, 
Where poor, maimed, and weary, my old head I lay, 
That Banner which, ever to Victory true, 
From battle to battle for twenty years flew ; 
O'er Europe's wide kingdoms unrivalled it shone, 
Encircled with laurels and flowers all its own. 
— Ah ! when from its colours of pride shall I shake 
The tarnishing dust, and bid heroes awake ! 

This Banner repaid to our war-battered host 
And to France, glory-crowned, all the blood that it cost : 
Our sons with its lance upon Liberty's breast 
Sported free, and its ne'er-beaten eagle caress'd : 
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Let it prove to the tyrants who crush us with wrongs 
How much of true fame to the people belongs. 
— Ah ! when from its colours of pride shall I shake 
The tarnishing dust, and bid heroes awake ! 

All low in the dust its bold eagle now bleeds, 
Fatigued with its flight and its far famous deeds ; 
The old Gaulish Cock to his colours bestow 
The thunder it also can hurl on the foe : 
France, forgetting her sorrows, great, glorious, and free ! 
Shall pour forth her blessings again upon thee. 
— Ah ! when from its colours of pride shall I shake 
The tarnishing dust, and bid heroes awake ! 

Now, weary with Victory longer to roam, 
The support of the laws it at length will become. 
Each soldier, I ween, on the banks of the Loire, 
Was a citizen, thanks to his soul's martial fire : 
Our sorrow alone it can hide from the world ; 
To the wild frontier winds let its folds be unfurled. 
— Ah ! when from its colours of pride shall I shake 
The tarnishing dust, and bid heroes awake ! 

There it stands by the side of my arms in its pride : 
To gaze on it now but by stealth is denied : 
O ! come, my own Banner ! my hope for long years ! 
It is thee ! thee alone that must banish my tears ; 
High heaven will lend a kind ear to the prayer 
Of a soldier who weeps — then I need not despair. 
— Ah ! yes, from its colours of pride I shall shake 
The tarnishing dust, and bid heroes awake ! 
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THE BROKEN VIOLIN. 



My poor dog ! here ! of yesterday's festival cake 

Eat the sad remains in sorrow ; 
For when next a repast you and I shall make 
It will be on brown bread, which, for charity's sake, 

Your master must beg or borrow. 

Of these strangers, the presence and pride in France 

Is to me a perfect riddle ; 
They have conquered, no doubt, by some fatal chance — 
For they haughtily said, " You must play us a dance !" 

I refused — and they broke my fiddle ! 

Of our village the orchestra, crushed at one stroke, 

By that savage insult perished ! 
And 'twas then that our pride felt the strangers' yoke, 
When the insolent hand of a foreigner broke 

What our hearts so dearly cherished. 

For whenever our youth heard it merrily sound, 

A flood of gladness shedding, 
At the dance on the green they were sure to be found, 
And its music assembled the neighbours around 

To the village maiden's wedding. 
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By the priest of the parish its note was pronounced 

To be innocent " after service ;" 
And gaily the wooden-shoed peasantry bounced 
On the bright Sabbath-day, as they danced undenounced 

By pope, or bonze, or dervis. 

How dismally slow will the Sabbath now run, 

Without fiddle, or flute, or tabour — 
How sad is the harvest when music there's none — 
How sad is the vintage sans fiddle begun — 

How can Heaven smile now on our labour ! 

In that fiddle a solace for grief we had got ; 

'Twas of peace the best preceptor ; 
For its sound made all quarrels subside on the spot, 
And its bow went much farther to soothe our hard lot 

Than the crosier or the sceptre. 

But a truce to my grief ! — for an insult so base 
A new pulse in my heart has awoken ! 

That affront I'll revenge on their insolent race ; 

Gird a sword on my thigh — let a musket replace 
The fiddle their hand has broken. 

My friends, if I fall, my old corpse in the crowd 

Of slaughtered martyrs viewing, 
Shall say, while they wrap my cold limbs in a shroud, 
" Twas not his fault if some a barbarian allowed 

To dance on our country's ruin !" 
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THE SHOOTING STARS. 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1840. 

" Shepherd, say'st thou that a star 

Rules our days, and gems the skies ?" 
" Yes, my child ; but in her veil 

Night conceals it from our eyes." 
" Shepherd, they say that to thy sight. 

The secret of yon heaven is clear; 
What is, then, that star so bright, 

Which flies, and flies to disappear ?" 

" My child, a man has passed away ; 
His star has shed its parting ray. 
He, amid a joyous throng, 
Pledged the wine-cup and the song ; 
Happy, he has closed his eyes 

By the wine' to him so dear." 
" Yet anothefistar that flies — 

That flies, and flies to disappear !" 
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" My child, how pure and beautiful ! 

A gentle girl hath fled to heaven ; 
Happy, and in love most true, 

To the tenderest lover given. 
Flowers crown her maiden brow, 

Hymen's altar is her bier." 
" Yet another star that flies — 

That flies, and flies to disappear !" 

" Child, the rapid star behold 

Of a great lord newly born ; 
Lined with purple and with gold 

The empty cradle whence he's gone. 
E'en now the tide of flatteries 

Had almost reached his infant ear." 
" Yet another star that flies — 

That flies, and flies to disappear !" 

" My child, what lightning flash is that? 

A favourite has sought repose, 
Who thought himself supremely great, 

When his laughter mocked our woes. 
They his image now despise, 

Who once worshipped him in fear." 
" Yet another star that flies — 

That flies, and flies to disappear !" 

" My son, what sorrow must be ours — 
A generous patron's eyes are dim ! 

Indigence from others gleans, 
But she harvested on him. 
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This very eve, with tears and sighs, 
The wretched to his roof draw near." 

" Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear !" 

" A mighty monarch's star is dark ! 

Boy ! preserve thy purity, 
Nor let men thy star remark 

For its size or brilliancy. 
Wert thou bright but to their eyes, 

They would say, when death is near— 
' It is but a star that flies— 

That flies, and flies to disappear !' " 
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THE GOOD OLD WOMAN. 

Yes ! age will fade your cheek, my fair and bright ! 

Old age will come, when I shall be no more ; 
Methinks that Time, impatient in his flight, 

Hath twice my vanished summers counted o'er. 
Survive me, love ! When age's pains betide, 

Recall the words I murmured at your feet ; 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 

Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 

When curious eyes peruse your wrinkled cheek, 

To trace what beauties once inspired my song, 
The young, who love of tender themes to speak, 

Will ask : " And what was he you mourned so long ?" 
Then, if you can, describe my love, nor hide 

Its depth, its passion, even its jealous heat : 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 

Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 

They'll ask : " And knew this friend the skill to plead?" 
You then may say, without a blush, " I loved !" — 

" Could baseness tempt him to unworthy deed ?" 
You'll answer " No !" by proud emotions moved. 
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Say he was fond and gay, and loved to guide 
A sportive lyre, with accents sad and sweet : 

And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 

You, whom I taught to weep for France's wrongs, 

Her modern champions'* progeny may tell, 
Their sire's renown, and Hope, inspired my songs, 

To soothe my sorrowing country, when she fell ! 
When in the dismal North the laurels died, 

Of twenty summers, in its bitter sleet : — 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 

Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 

Joy of my heart ! if e'er my slender fame 

A pleasant thought to cheer your age should bring; — 
And when your weak hand decks my picture's frame, 

With a few flowers, in each successive spring; — 
Think, in a world unseen, where tears are dried, 

Again, to part no more, our souls shall meet, — 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 

Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 



* Our poet was fond of comparing Napoleon and his military followers with 
Charlemagne and his peers. 
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Our aged king, whose name we breathe in dread, 

Louis, the tenant of yon dreary pile, 
Designs, in this fair prime of flowers, 'tis said, 
To view our sports, and try if he can smile. 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 

While laughter, love, and song, are here abroad, 

His jealous fears imprison Louis there ; 
He dreads his peers, his people — ay, his God ; 
But, more than all, the mention of his heir. 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 
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Look there, a thousand lances gleam afar, 

In the warm sunlight of this gentle spring I 
And, 'midst the clang of bolts, that grate and jar, 
Heard ye the warder's challenge sharply ring ? 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour, 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 



He comes 1 he comes ! Alas ! this mighty king 
With envy well the hovel's peace may view ; 
See ! where he stands, a pale and spectral thing ! 
And glares askance the serried halberts through ! 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 



Beside our cottage hearths, how bright and grand 

Were all our visions of a monarch's air ! 
What ! is his sceptre but that trembling hand ? 
Is that his crown — a forehead seamed by care ? 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 
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In vain we sing ; at yonder distant chime, 

Shivering, he starts ! — 'twas but the village bell ! 
But evermore the sound that notes the time 
Strikes to his ear an omen of his knell ! 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 

Alas ! our joys some dark distrust inspire ! 

He flies, attended by his chosen slave : 
Beware his hate ; and say, " our gracious Sire 
A loving smile to greet his children gave." 
Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 

Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabour, 
And the sackbut's merry noise ! 
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MA GUERISON.* 

At the first cup of Romanes, 

I felt the potion lull my sense, 
And cursed my muse's stubborn way 

Of mocking courtiers' insolence. 
E'en yet a fresh relapse I feared — 

But, O ! that magic dose of wine ! 
To sell them praise I'm now prepared, 

After one cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal ; — 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes right — 
The medicine has restored my sight ! 

At the next cup of Roma nee, 

I blushed, with all my crimes confess'd, 

As round my cell, in close array, 
I saw the myriads Power has bless'd. 

* This graceful satire, in which a double purpose is most happily served, 
was composed in prison, in reply to several friends, who had sent him a pre- 
sent of some choice vintages, the produce of Chambertin and Romance. 
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My judge's stern reproof, I vow, 

Has touched me, graceless libertine— 
I even admire Marchangy now — 
At the next cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal ; — 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight ! 

At the third cup of Romanee, 

The tyrant's hand I see no more— 
The press is free as light of day — 

The budget all but knaves adore : — 
And Tolerance, in the public view, 

Parades in deacon's surplice fine — 
I see the gospel practised too, 

At the third cup of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I. may feel 
If wine have power to heal ; — 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight ! 

At the last cup of Romanee, 

Mine eyes, suffused with happy tears, 
Looked up to Freedom, crowned and gay 

With olive, rose, and wheaten ears. 
Maternal mildness guides the laws ; 

The future wears no doubtful sign. 
The gates unclose — the bolt undraws — 

At the last ci.p of Chambertin. 
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Fill, that I may feel 

If wine have power to heal ; — 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes right — 
The medicine has restored my sight ! 

O Chambertin ! O Romanee ! 

With you, in one auspicious morn — 
The lover's spell — Hope's guiding ray — 

Illusion, gentle sprite, was born. 
To bless mankind, the bounteous fay, 

Delighted, bears her wand divine — 
'Tis now a stock of Romanee, 

And now a shoot of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal ; — 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes right — 
The medicine has restored my sight ! 
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MY JOURS GRAS OF 1829.* 

TRANSLATED BY DR. BOWRINQ. 

my good king ! I wish you joy, 
Although on me your rage has vent ; 

And you have sent me to employ 

These fatal hours in prison pent. 
Hard lot to lose such hours ; but since 

It must be so, my bolt I'll fling, — 

1 can be rancorous as a prince — 

You'll pay the piper, good my King ! 

In your most royal speech you called 

Me " wicked" — it was. very kind : 
'Twas flattering to be so installed — 

And I am perfectly resigned. 
When sad and lonely in my ears 

The laughing shouts of Paris ring, 
The taste for satire reappears — 

You'll pay the piper, good my King ! 

* The reference in the second verse is to the mention made of the pro- 
ceedings against the poet, in the king's speech. 
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With mouths well filled, and sparkling glass 

Like fools disguised in twenty ways, 
My friends forget the bard, alas ! 

Even while they chant his favourite lays ; 
Midst them my muse would soon have lost 

Its harp and penetrating sting, 
And pledged " the Clement" in a toast — 

You'll pay the piper, good my King ! 

Know you the giddy Lise let fall 

Her weary tears upon my fate : 
She went last evening to a ball, 

And said, " Pshaw ! now he'll come too late." 
It was my purpose, I aver, 

Our mutual happiness to sing ; — 
She has proved faithless — thank you, Sir ! — 

You'll pay the piper, good my King ! 

Your blind and cursed judges will 

On my old quiver try their strength — 
Know there's an arrow sticking still, 

On which I wrote, " For Charles the Tenth." 
And spite of prison walls, and spite 

Of dungeon bars,, I draw the string, 
And the sharp arrow takes its flight — 

You'll pay the piper, good my King ! 
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SECRET COURTSHIP.* 

Daughter, while you turn your wheel, 

Listen to the words I say : 
Colin has contrived to steal 

Your unthinking heart away. 
Of his fawning voice beware, 
You are all the Blind One's care, 
And I mark your sighs, whene'er 

Our young neighbour's name is heard. 
Colin's tongue is false, though winning ; 

Hist ! the window is unbarred ! 
Ah ! Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

The room is close and warm, you say, 

But, my daughter, do not peep • 

Through the casement — night and day 
Colin there his watch doth keep. 

* A blind mother Bits in a cottage, beside her pretty daughter, and cautions 
her against love, while, all the time, an amatory scene is going on between 
the girl and the lover, whom the old dame dreads. 
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Think not mine a grumbling tongue : 
Ah ! here at my breast you hung, 
I, like you, was fair and young, 

And I know how apt is love 
To lead the youthful heart to sinning— 

Hist ! the door* — I heard it move ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

It is a gust of wind, you say, 

That has made the hinges grate ; 
And my poor, old, growling Tray, 

Must you break for that his pate ? 
Ah, my child, put faith in me : 
Age permits me to foresee 
Colin soon will faithless be, 

And your love to an abyss 
Of grief will be the sad beginning — 

Bless me ! sure I heard a kiss ! 
Ah ! Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

'Twas your little bird, you say, 

Gave that tender kiss just now ; 
Make him cease his trifling, pray ; 

He will rue it else, I vow ! 
Love, my girl, oft bringeth pain, 
Shame, and sorrow, in its train, 
While the false, successful swain 

Scorns the heart he hath beguiled ; 
From true virtue's path to sinning — 

Hist ! I hear you move, my child ! 
Ah ! Lisette, you are not spinning ! 
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You wish to take the air, you say ; 

Think you, daughter, I believe you ; 
Bid young Colin go his way, 

Or, at once, as bride receive you ! 
Let him go to church, and there 
Show his purpose to be fair : 
But, till then, beside my chair 

You must work, my girl, nor heed 
AIL his vows, so fond and winning. 

Tangled in love's web, indeed ! — 
Lisette, my daughter, mind your spinning ! 
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THIRTEEN AT A TABLE. 

Before my plate the salt was overset, 
And thirteen guests were round the table met, 
An omen this and warning, of the tomb ! 
Death comes, I tremble at the impending doom. 
Scarce had I said, when goddess, fay, or sprite, 
A shape appeared, young, beautiful, and bright, 
Cheer up, my friends, be merry as of yore ; 
I've looked on death, and fear her face no more. 

She seemed to come as an invited guest, 

Her lovely brow was with sweet flow'rets drest — 

Alone I saw o'er her immortal head 

A glittering rainbow its bright colours shed ; 

A broken chain was lying on the ground, 

And on her breast an infant slumbered sound. 

Fill the brimmed goblet till the wine runs o'er ; 

I've gazed on death, and fear her face no more. 

" Why," said the spirit, " why should mortals fear, 
To see Hope's sister, and Heaven's daughter near, 
Why should the weary and the slave complain ? 
I send one rest, and snap the other's chain. 
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To man, fallen angel ! I restore his wings : 
What life deprives him of, my presence brings." 
Cling to my heart, oh ! maid, whom I adore ; 
I've gazed on death, and fear her face no more. 

Freed by my hand to heaven shall soar thy soul, 
And fly beyond those glittering worlds that roll 
In azure, where you'll tread the path sublime, 
Which God has destined for the march of time ! 
But while it crawls imprisoned in the flesh, 
Its dull monotony no joys refresh. 
Fill high the bowl, there's pleasure still in store ; 
I've looked on death, and fear her face no more. 

The vision flies, nor will my bidding wait, 

Scared by a bandog howling at my gate. 

Alas ! in vain, fond mortals would retreat 

From the chill coffin ready at their feet. 

Life is a ship, we are the sailors there— 

The tide is with us, and the breeze is fair. 

Though we're thirteen, Heaven's finger counts us o'er, 

I've gazed on death, and care for it no more. 
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THE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 



Amid the lowly straw-built shed, 

Long will the peasant seek his glory ; 
And, when some My years have fled, 
The thatch will hear no other story. 
Around some old and hoary dame 
The village crowd will oft exclaim, 
" Mother, now 'till midnight chimes, 
Tell us tales of other times. 
He wronged us ! say it if they will, 
The people love his memory still — 
Mother, now the day is dim, 
Mother, tell us now of him 1" 



" My children, in our village here, 
I saw him once by kings attended ; 
That time has passed this many a year, 
For scarce my maiden days were ended. 
On foot he climbed the hill, and nigh 
To where I watched him passing by ; 
Small his hat upon that day, 
And he wore a coat of gray ; 
4 
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And when he saw me shake with dread, 
* Good day to you, my dear,' he said." 

— " Oh ! and mother is it true ? 

Mother, did he speak to you 1" 



" From this a year had passed away, 

Again in Paris' streets I found him : 
To Notre Dame he rode that day, 

With all his gallant court around him. 
All eyes admired the show the while, 
No face that did not wear a^smile : 
See how brightly shine the skies ! 
• 'Tis for him !' the people cries : 
And then his face was soft with joy, 
For God had blessed him with a boy." 
" Mother, oh how glad to see, 
Days that must so happy be !" 



" But when o'er our province ran 

The bloody armies of the strangers, 
Alone he seemed, that famous man, 

To fight against a thousand dangers. 
One evening, just like this one here, 
I heard a knock that made me fear : 
Entered, when I oped the door, 
He, and guards perhaps a score ; 
And, seated whese I sit, he said, 
4 To what a war have I been led !' " 

" Mother, and was that the chair ? 

Mother, was he seated there ?" 
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" c Dame, I am hungry,' then he cried — 

I sat our bread and wine before him, 
There at the fire his clothes he dried, 

And slept while watched his followers o'er him. 
When, with a start he rose from sleep, 
He saw me in my terror weep, 
And he said, ' Nay, our France is strong, 
Soon I will avenge her wrong.' 
It is the dearest thing of mine — 
The glass in which he drank his wine." 

" And through change of good and ill, 

Mother, you have kept it still." 
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THE HOLY ALLIANCE.* 

I saw the descending of Peace from afar ; 

Flowers, corn-blades and gold in her pathway arose ; 
The air was serene, and the thunders of war 

Were quenched at her feet, in a harmless repose ; 
And she said, " Noble equals in prowess, advance ! 
Men of England, Spain, Germany, Muscovy, France ! 
— O, peoples, forgetting all bygone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 

" Ye are worn by long ages of hate and distrust ; 

Your rest is a nightmare where sleep is undone ; 
Apportion your globe in a spirit more just — 

Let each have his place in the light of the sun. 
To the car of ambition all harnessed ye stray 
From the true road of happiness blindly away. 
— O, peoples, forgetting all bygone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 

<# 

% 

* Sung on the occasion of the evacuation of the French territory, in the 
year 1818. 
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" On your neighbours ye burst with the torch and the brand, 

And the storms bear your roofs in a blaze to the skies : 
When earth has grown cold, from the war-wasted hand 

The plough pauses idly, and rusts where it lies. 
Near the bourne whence all states have gone forward, we find 
No corn-blade sustained by the blood of mankind. 
— O, peoples, forgetting all bygone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 

" 'Mid the blaze of your cities the potentates proud, 
With the point of their insolent sceptres, will dare 
To mark and count over the popular crowd 

By some blood-spilling triumph accorded them there. 
A poor flock, still exposed to the tyrannous stroke, 
From the heavy ye pass to the merciless yoke. 
— O, peoples, forgetting all bygone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 

" Nor broken in vain be the torch and the sword ; 

Let Justice bear sway in the lands of your birth : 
No more let your life's-blood be uselessly poured 

For the kings that requite not, and victors of earth. 
Denounce the false glare of the planets that start 
To scare us to-day, and to-morrow depart. 

— O, peoples, forgetting all bygone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance ! 

" Oh, yet let the natiotts in freedom respire ; 

Cast a veil o'er the past — let its history cease. 
Sow the seed in your fields % rbe found of the lyre; 
Let the bright arts be glad jbun/1 the altar of Peace ! 
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And Hope, lappetf in plenty, will smile to behold 
The young race that rises succeeding the old. 
— O, peoples, forgetting all bygone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance !" 

Thus sung sweetest Peace ; and the words that she sung 
Were pronounced after her by our governing powers ; 
As though in her spring-time, all Nature looked young, 

And hearts again woke to see Autumn in flowers. 
Let the wine-cup, my country, flow freely to-day, 
For the bands of the stranger are marching away. 
— O, peoples, forgetting all former defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance I 
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THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 

Come, arouse thee up, my gallant horse, 

And bear thy rider on ! 
The comrade thou, and the friend, I trow, 

Of the dweller on the Don. 
Pillage and death have spread their wings ! 

'Tis the hour to hie thee forth, 
And with thy hoofs an echo wake, 

To the trumpets of the North ! 
Nor gems nor gold do men behold 

Upon thy saddle-tree ; 
But earth affords the wealth of lords 

For thy master and for thee. 
Then fiercely neigh, my charger gray — 

O ! thy chest is proud and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o'er the fields of France, 

And the pride of her heroes trample ! 

Eurojpe is weak — she hath grown old— 

Her bulwarks are laid low ; 
She is loath to hear the blast of war — 

She shrinketh from a foe. 
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Come, in our turn, let us sojourn 

In her goodly haunts of joy — 
In the pillared porch to wave the torch, 

And her palaces destroy. 
Proud as when first thou slak'st thy thirst 

In the flow of conquered Seine, 
Aye shalt thou lave, within that wave, 

Thy blood-red flanks again. 
Then fiercely neigh, my gallant gray — 

O ! thy chest is strong and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o'er the fields of France, 

And the pride of her heroes trample 1 

Kings are beleaguered on their thrones . - 

By their own vassal crew ; 
And in their den quake noblemen, 

And priests are bearded too ; 
And loud they yelp for the Cossacks' help, 

To keep their bondsmen down, 
And they think it meet, while they kiss our feet, 

To wear a tyrant's crown ! 
The sceptre now to my lance shall bow, 

And the crosier and the cross, 
All shall bend alike, when I lift my pike, 

And aloft that sceptre toss ! 
Then proudly neigh, my gallant gray — 

O ! thy chest is broad and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o'er the .fields of Prance, 

And the pride of her heroes trample ! 

In a night of storm I have seen a form ! ;' 
And the figure was a giant, 
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And his eye was bent on the Cossacks' tent, 

And his look was all defiant ; 
Kingly his crest — and towards the West, 

With his battle-axe he pointed ; 
And the form I saw was Attila ! 

Of this earth the scourge anointed. 
From the Cossacks' camp let the horseman's tramp 

The coming crash announce ; 
Let the vulture whet his beak sharp set, 

On the carrion field to pounce. 
And proudly neigh, my charger gray — 

O 1 thy chest is broad and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o'er the fields of France, 

And the pride of her heroes trample ! 

What boots old Europe's boasted fame, 

On which she builds reliance, 
When the North shall launch its avalanche 

On her works of art and science? 
Hath she not wept her cities swept 

By our hordes of swarming horses 7 
And tower and arch crushed in the march 

Of our barbarian courses ? 
Can we not wield our fathers' shield ? 

The same war-hatchet handle 1 
Do our blades want length, or the reapers strength, 

For the harvest of the Vandal 7 
Then proudly neigh, my gallant gray — 

For jhy ehest is strong and ample ; 
And thy hoqfs shall prance o'er the fields of France, 

And the pride of her heroes trample ! 
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EXILED ANGEL. 



Lady, your charms a loftier strain demand ! 

When his revolted angels braved the Lord, 
And, crushed, confounded by his red right hand, 

Their haughty foreheads quailed beneath his word : 
In that discomfiture, one gentle youth, 

Fragile, yet fair, a bright consoler bore ; 
'Twas his sweet harp his bitter pangs to soothe — 

Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 

TV infernal pit with hideous laughter roared, 

When, loathing all that proud and impious throng, 
The weeping angel touched the trembling chord, 

While heartfelt penitence inspired his song. 
God heard, and snatched him from that awfqj den, 

And bade him on the globe his music pour, . 
In grief and joy to charm the sons of men* — 

Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! ' 
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To us he flew, and waved his ruffled wings, 

Like the vexed plumage of some storm-drenched bird. 
O'er earth entranced the new-born music rings, — 

By wondering nations each sweet strain is heard. 
Religion's voice was music ; every wind 

To Heaven's ear the pious accents bore ; 
The altar's flame by genius was refined — 

Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 

And bootlessly did hell, with jealous rage, 

Pursue this angel rescued from his fall ; 
To savage man he brought the golden age, 

And bearded tyrants in their gilded hall. 
And while earth smiles with joy where'er he flies, 

Taming with love th' inhospitable shore ; 
God thanks him for each tearful eye he dries — 

Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 

Oh ! who can tell me where he last was seen ? 
Or has kind heaven the exile's doom repealed ? 

Lady, whose voice has my consoler been, 
In thee that blessed angel is revealed. 

Fresh budding flow'rets grace your youth's bright spring, 
And beauty clothes you from his precious store ; 

For a high flight you spread your vigorous wing- 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore 1 
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OLD AGE. 



We know that time, who wings us by, 

Though youth yet finds us warm and gay, 
Leaves signals on the cheek and eye, 

That warn us of decay ; 
But still at every step, we see 

Fresh flowers spring up, sweet buds unfold, 
And feel 'tis happiness to be ; 

This is not to grow old ! 

In vain amid the festive scene, * 

With sound of song, and light of wine, 
We soothe the heart, yet fresh and green, 

They tell us, we decline ; 
But even until the last dim hour, 

To love, though limbs grow frail and cold, 
The joyous wine, the song's sweet power ; 

This is not to grow old t 
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Does the weak fair, who gaily took 

The worship of our frolic prime, 
Repeat to us, with taunting look, 

The ravages of Time? 
At less expense more bliss to gain, 

And in a mistress, know we hold 
A friend, who shares each joy and pain ; 

This is not to grow old ! 

Still though our wonted passions keep 

Within our breasts their kindly sway, 
Fate speeds, then let us calmly sweep 

Together to decay : 
Thus from the corner of my age, 

To see, my friends, in virtue bold, 
The storms of life innoxious rage, 
And end with you its pilgrimage ; 

This is not to grow old ! 
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THE CRY OF FRANCE. 



Away with the Bourbons ! 'Tis France who exclaims ; 
Too lbng have we borne your degenerate sway ; 
Oppressors ! we blush for your faces and names, 
Fly ! fly to your dens ! Freedom kindles her flames : 
Away with the Bourbons ! away ! 

Away with the Bourbons ! their cruelties' dye, 
The pencil of Clio were weak to portray ; 
Yes ! hark to the voice of your victims ! their cry 
The gloomy abysses return to the sky : 

Away with the Bourbons 1 away ! 

Away with them ! then shall our proud Tricolour, 
Our bow on the mountains, its splendour display, 
And " our Country, our Honour," the words we adore, 
The flag of our fathers shall hallow once more : 
Away with the Bourbons ! away ! 
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Away with the Bourbons ! the Loire shall again 
Reassemble its heroes, and call to the fray, 
And they who've forgotten to vanquish, shall then, 
'Neath our banners, renew their old glory like men : 
Away with the Bourbons ! away ! 

Away with them ! Ay ! and the hordes they have led 
To disgrace our free soil with their foreign array, 
Crush, Frenchmen ! the tyrants who basely betrayed, 
Then sought from strange banners inglorious shade : 
Away with the Bourbons ! away ! 

Away with the Bourbons ! my country, arise 1 
Regain the proud rank thou shouldst honour to-day, — 
Thou shouldst reign : then sweep off with their toys and 

their ties, 
The minions we hate, the vile race we despise : 
Away with the Bourbons 1 away ! 
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THE VETERANS. 



Ah, they have now almost forgot 
Our service in the bannered wars, 
And we are fain to hide the scars, 

Trophies of hearts that wearied not ; 
Jena and Ulm can witness how 

Hands nerved to do, hearts throbbed to dare, 
And yet they say, with scornful brow, 

" Oh, they were there !" 

Yes, we were there, for honour there, 
Not for a chief, but France ! that name 
Wakes in each heart a filial flame, 

Alike in glory and despair ! 
Our mother calls, — we fly to save ; 

She bids, — our blood flows free as air : 
In dark defeat, or well-won field, 

Still, we were there I 
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Yet all the valiant could not fall, 
And sheltered now will they remain, 
Till France shall summon them again, 

And find them few, but fearless all ; 
Proud remnant of that host who came 

To shake the nations with despair ; 
To renovate thine olden fame, — 

We still are there ! 

To shield our king, to guard his crown, 
In peril's path we boldly move ; 
To save a people whom we love, 

To crush a foe who fears our frown ; 
And oh, when honour's voice shall sound, 

That voice shall not be lost in air ; 
Our country's living ramparts round, — 

We shall be there 1 

Now we resign those blades that blazed 
Such lightning on the vaunting foe ; 
We lay our eagle ensigns low, 

Those meteors on which nations gazed ; 
But if our France, if glory high, 

Should summon us, the world shall hear 
Louder than triumph's note, our cry, — 

Behold us here ! 
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Even when among the fair 

As in joy I'm lingering. 
How I envy, in the air, 

The swift swallow's wanton wing. 
Here and there, how he doth fly, 

All that's fair is in his way, — 
In the clear, the cloudless sky. 

Quickly, freely would I play, 
Had I wings to lift me high. 

From the nightingale so sweet 

I would learn her sweetest lay, 
And each laughing girl I'd greet, 

With it on my joyful way ; 
And at twilight's quiet hour 

At the trysting place so fair, 
Ere the shade of evening lower, 

I would warble in the air- 
Could I gain that witching power. 
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And in joyful revelry 

When the wine-cup passes round, 
Woman's charms, the toast should be, 

When they heard my song's sweet sound. 
The old soldier should rejoice, 

When, in peace, at home, he hears 
The soft music of my voice 

Falling on his aged ears— 
Oh, a bird's life is my choice. 

Round the prison I would play, 

To the captives I would sing, 
Pouring forth a soothing lay, 

I would hide from them my wing. 
One I'd give a joyous smile, 

One with happy dreams of home, 
As he slumbered I'd beguile, 

Back to childhood he should roam, 
And be joyous all the while. 

All that's beautiful and fair 

I would visit in my way, 
Summer cloudlets in the air, 

Gleaming in the sun's bright ray, 
Flowers which blossom on the trees, 

Or which humbly deck the ground, 
Sending perfume to the breeze — 

My light wing and song's sweet sound 
Should among them all be found. 
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When the heart of man beats high, 
Joyfully would I be near, 

And when pleasure lights his eye, 
Joyous notes should greet his ear ; 

And when sorrow, fills his heart, 
And his brow is knit with pain, 

Ere the burning tear-drops start, 
I would soothe him with my strain, 
Bringing back bright joy again. 
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WINE AND WOMAN. 

How this lower world abounds 

In joy and grief, in bliss and woe ! 
Scourges chase poor mortals round, 

Tears on every footstep flow. 
Beauty's charms our fancy wile, 

Flowing wine-cups fire our brain, 
Let wine flow and woman smile, 

And the world is gay again. 

Every land is deluged o'er, 

But the bow of hope appears, 
Arching o'er the promised shore, 

Ending all our flowing tears ; 
And the dove has found an isle 

Rising from the lessening main ; 
Let wine flow and woman smile, 

And the world is gay again. 

Death conies in another form, 
Etna bursts with fearful fire, 

Cities sink beneath the storm, 
And the flames to heaven aspire,- 
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But at last, its rage is o'er, 

Peace and joy resume their reign, 

Wine and woman charm once more, 
And the world is gay again. 

God ! what frightful. evil springs 

Hurrying from an eastern land ! 
Pestilence has spread her wings, 

Thousands sink beneath her handy- 
Health returns with roseate glow, 

Leading pleasure in her train, 
Woman smiles, and wine-cups flow, 

And the world is gay again. 

Hark ! the cannon's heavy sound 

Breaks the stillness of the. air, 
Precious life-blood wets the ground, 

Sons and fathers perish there. 
Wearied arms their task decline, 

And the heart cries out, Refrain ! 
Then with woman's smiles and wine 

Soon the world is gay again. 

Now. our song of praise we'll sing 

To the stars which beam above, 
To the blossoms of the spring 

Redolent of joy and love. 
Spite of slavery's bitter woe, 

E'en beneath a tyrant's reign — 
Woman, smiles and wine-cups flow, 

And the world is gay again. 
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THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY.* 

Can this be you, whom I beheld so fair, 
When round your car exulting myriads came, 
And hailed you queen in her immortal name 

Whose triple flag you waved aloft in air? 

Vain of each loud salute, each gazing eye, 
Proud in flush'd youth and conscious beauty's glow, 
You moved a goddess through the glittering show, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 

Stately you rode o'er monarchs' ruined glory, 
Around you. flashed in steel our armed powers, 
Our maidens, while they strew'd your path with flowers, 
Mixed their soft chaunts with hymns of warlike story : 
I, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Right scantly nourished with their bitter bread, 
I cried, Be thou a mother to my need, 
Goddess of Liberty 1 

* A woman, celebrated for her beauty and her shamelessness, rode naked 
in one of the processions of the Revolution, as "Goddess of Liberty." She 
died in Paris in 1841, having for several years existed in a state of extreme 
destitution and wretchedness. 
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Those days' red scroll is charactered with crime ; 
Vet could not such mine innocent youth appal ; 
To my boy's heart my country's love was all, 

And hatred for her foes of foreign clime ! 

For all were then in arms, for her to die ; 
Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed bold : 
O give me back my boyish days of old, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 

Like lava slumbering in its mountain hoard 
The people rest from many a toilsome year: 
And twice the stranger legions have been here, 

Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 

Alas ! when France around thee raised her cry, 
And symbolized her hopes in Beauty's beam, 
Thou wert an idol, and those hopes a dream, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 

I see thee once again. Time's envious wing 
Hath chilled and tarnished those love-darting eyes : 
That brow, where many a wintry wrinkle lies, 

Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not ! fond hopes and aspirations high, 
Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o'er ; 
All these are past, and thou divine no more, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 
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THE SMUGGLERS. 



*Tis midnight, dark midnight, so forward, my hoys, 
Mules ready, men ready, our work is hegun ; 

Look out for the signal ; no hustle, no noise ; 
But see to the priming of pistol and gun : 

There are numbers against us, but lead is not dear, 

And dark though it be, yet our balls will see clear. 

Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, boys, 
With deeds full of daring and peril to tell ; 

Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, boys, 
The girls of our mountains remember them well ; 

Town, castle and cottage, our traffic they know, 

Though the law calls us rogues, yet the people say no. 

Nor whirlwind nor snow-drift our courage affright, 
We sleep while the torrents are roaring aloud ; 

Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more light, 
On the peaks of our frontiers, in tempest and cloud ; 

How oft have we trampled their desolate heath, 

And braved from their summit the foeman beneath ! 
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Skill, labour and forethought are wasted in vain 
While monarchs with taxes the roads barricade ; 

So forward, my gallants ! on land and on main 
We hold in our hands the true balance of trade ; 

And Heaven, that protects us, fulfils its design 

To scatter the riches that law would confine. 

Our governors, drunk with the madness of power, 
On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax ; 

Law blights on their branches the fruit and the flower, 
In the cabin of labour breaks hammer and axe : 

To solace our thirst and the land to enrich, 

When God makes a river — law makes it a ditch. 

What ! 'twixt kingdoms united in triumphs and. woes, 
Arts, language, and rights, can they sever the chain, 

Or make of one people two nations of foes, 

By the protocol-parchment which cuts them in twain ? 

No ! they spin the same wool, the same vintage they drain, 

And the smuggler takes heed lest their labour be vain. 

O'er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird flies 
And no sentinel bids him new monarchs obey ; 

The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, 

Which serves as a limit to kings and their sway. 

We leap o'er the barriers they bid us revere, 

Those blood-purchased lines which have cost them so dear. 

The deeds of the smuggler each cottage can sing, 
The smuggler whose musket, so deadly and true, 
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In bidding our mountains 9 old echoes to ring, 

May one day, perchance, waken liberty too : 
When our country's in peril, her foes full of glee, 
She'll cry to the smuggler, Come, battle for me ! 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 

One draught, to slake these lips unblest!. 

Christian ! I ask of thee but one ; 
The wandering Hebrew wretch thou seest 

Whom still the whirlwind hurries on. 
Worn down with years, yet aged never, 

Upon the day of doom in vain 
I dream each night in wildering fever, 

Each morn the sun comes forth again, 
And whilst I roam, earth turneth ever, 
Ever, for ever ! 

From age to age it bears me on 

O'er dust that once was Greece and Rome, 
O'er thousand empires past and gone, 

As sea-winds drive the fleeting foam : 
The seeds of good that die unblest, 

And ill's rich harvest I've beheld, 
And new-born worlds from ocean's breast, 

That shaU outlast the* worlds of eld. 
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My heart is changed, but changed in wrath ; 

I fain would succour mortals' wo, 
But ere their thanks can bless my path, 

The summoning whirlwind bids me go ! 
Forward ! the sufferer's hand may grasp 

The little alms I love to give; 
But may not press with grateful clasp 

My passing hand which bids him live. 

If in hot noon's relentless hours, 

By shady lea or murmuring wave, 
I strive to rest mid summer flowers, 

I hear the restless whirlwind rave ! 
One peaceful dream — one draught of pleasure — 

Can such celestial wrath awake ? 
A long repose of endless leisure 

Might scarce suffice my thirst to slake ! 

If by the spot which saw my birth 
I long to stand, and gaze alone, 

To trace each ridge of mouldering earth, 
Each grassy mound, each formless stone ; 

The whirlwind comes ! away, a way- 
Break not thy fathers' funeral sleep ; 

Whilst earth abides, thou canst not stay, 
No place of rest for thee they keep ! 

The Son of God, in torture dying, 
I mocked him with a fiendish yell — 

Beneath my feet the earth is flying — 

The whirlwind comes — farewell, farewell ! 
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Ye tyrant sons of wrath and pride, 
My marvellous sufferings you see ; 

In heartless scorn I dared deride 

Not heaven — but wronged humanity ! 
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MARY STUART'S FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 



Farewell ! thou charming land of France ! 
Loved shalt thou be for evermore ; 

Here beamed my youth's first happy glance- 
Adieu ! — 'tis death to quit thy shore ! 

Adopted home of childhood's years, 
From whence I now must banished be, 

My farewell take — receive my tears, 
And keep, O France ! my memory. 

The wind is high — we quit the land — 
Yet all unmourned by tearful eyes ; 

To cast me back upon thy strand, 
Heaven biddeth not the waves arise. 

' When, 'mid my favourite people's gaze, 
I crossed the Tourney's brilliant ring, 

Less warm the shouts my rank could raise 
Than those which hailed my beauty's spring. 
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Vain is the crown — the sceptre vain — 
To me in gloomy Scotland shown ; 

Unless it were o'er France to reign, 
I never wish to fill a throne. 

There Glory, Love, and Genius smiled — 
And deep my youth has drank of all ; 

But now, in Caledonia wild, 

What change must o'er my fortunes fall. 

Dark too an omen lately gleamed, 
(Well may my heart affrighted be,) 

For in a vision dread there seemed 
A scaffold raised—and raised for me. 

O France ! 'mid future wrongs and fears, 
The daughter of the Stuart's line, 

As in this day that sees her tears, 

Shall turn to thoughts that once were thine. 

But see ! the ship's too rapid sail 

Already speeds 'neath darkening skies ; 

And night, beneath her humid veil, 
Conceals thee from mine eyes. 

Farewell then, charming land of France, 
Loved shalt thou be for evermore ; 

Here beamed my youth's first happy glance— •« 
Adieu — 'tis death to quit thy shore ! 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE VOYAGE. 

SUNG ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 

See the bark so frail and slender, 

Launched on life's tempestuous sea, 
Dear's the freight, then let's attend her, 

For a merry crew are we. 
Now a prosperous star is beaming, 

Sportive nymphs around us play, 
Garlands from the mast are streaming, 

Haste on board her, haste away. 
Haste, and as she glides along, 
Cheer her progress with a song. 

Muses here their aid have plighted, 

Love and friendship take the helm, 
With such pilots thus united, 

Billows ne'er can overwhelm. 
Now the silken sails are swelling, 

Zephyrs in attendance sport, 
Hope is with us, Hope propelling 
Guides her to the distant port. 
Gaily now she glides along, 
Cheer her progress with a s8ng. 
6 
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Round the interesting stranger, 

Cherubs as her guardians stand, 
Screen from every shoal and danger, 

As the waves of life expand. 
Onwards Hope her progress urges, 

Should there come a stormy blast, 
Hope will bear her through the surges, 

Till she gains the port at last. 
Gaily now she glides along, 
Cheer, O cheer her, with a song. 
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THE TAILOR AND THE FAIRY. 

In Paris' motley city, you must know, 

A tailor lived, — my grandsire was the man, — 
And in his house some fifty years ago, 

The varied history of my life began. 
Nought then foretold the future Orpheus 9 fame ; 

No flowers around my cradle flung their charms, 
Till first I cried, and then my grandsire came, 

And found his nursling in a fairy's arms : 
And the kind fairy, with a magic lay, 
Lulled all my cries and charmed my tears away. 

The good old man, with some anxiety, 

Then asked how fate my future course would mark, 
The sprite replied, " The infant first will be 

Boots at an inn, then printer, then a clerk ;* 
A thunderbolt will strike him from the skies, 

But all anxiety at once dismiss, 
. For Heaven will spare him, and the boy will rise 

To brave all other storms as well as this." 
And the kind fairy, with a magic lay, 
Lulled all my cries and charmed my tears away. 

* Thii was literally true. 
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" All the delights that joyous youth afford 

Shall wake his lyre to cheer the midnight hour; 
Your grandson's song shall bless the poor man's hoard, 

And give a zest to opulence and power. 
But future wrongs the poet's fire will check, 

His country's glory, freedom, all will go, 
Still like a seaman who escapes the wreck, 

He will survive to tell his tale of wo." 
And the kind fairy, with a magic lay, 
Lulled all my cries and charmed my tears away. 

Then thus the tailor — " Must my grandson be 

Maker of patchwork poetry ? Why, zounds ! 
Better by far to sit and stitch like me, 

Than like an echo, die in idle sounds." 
" Bah !" said the sprite, " a truce to useless fear ; 

A wreath of bays shall grace your grandson's head ; 
Each song he sings some Gallic heart shall cheer, 

And soothe the tears our hapless exiles shed." 
Thus the kind fairy, with her magic lay, 
Lulled all my cries and charmed my tears away. 
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THE PLEBEIAN. 

Soke folks I know (not over wise) 
Are very apt to criticise 

The " de" before my name ; 
Nay, more, they want me to confess 
From which branch of the old noblesse 

This trifling honour came. 
Hurt at these queries, I reply* 
" Pm not of noble blood, not I, 

I have no arms to show ; 
Pve nought beyond a patriot's worth, 
And as for parentage or birth, — 

' Pm low, and very low.' " 

Indeed, I think this hapless " de" 
Is (if I reason right) a slur ; 

By it, I plainly see 
My ancestors in days of yore 
The yoke of some harsh tyrant bore, 

And sighed for liberty. 
This yoke was then and may be still 
The stone that turns within the mill; 
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I think so, and 'tis plain 
That if this bondage formed the stone. 
It may as clearly too be shown, 

The people were the grain. 

But, then, my grandsires ne'er oppressed 
The few poor vassals they possessed, 

In easy bondage placed ; 
What power they had was not abused, 
The swords they wore were never used 

To lay their country waste. 
These honest men (for so I hear) 
Stuck to the homes they held so dear ; 

Merlin himself might see 
His magic power employed in vain 
To make even one a chamberlain 

To wait on royalty. 

My ancestors, though brave in heart, 
In party feuds ne'er took a part, 

Nor mixed in civil broil ; 
Not one would lend his feeble aid 
To assist the inroads Britain made 

Upon their native soil. 
And when the church in that dark age 
A war against our rights would wage, 

And overwhelm us all, 
They never mixed in church intrigue, 
Not one would ever join " the League" 

To aid their country's fall. 
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Ye noble and exalted souls 

With ribands in your button-holes, 

Who when ye scent the game, 
Like pointers follow in the track, 
Oh ! do not grudge the "efc" I tack 

To my ignoble name. 
I really like a humble breed, 
But then I'm touchy, and indeed 

I'm mischievous, you know— 
I flatter no one, no, not I ; 
But as to rank and family, 

I'm "low, and very low." 
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THE SONS OF FRANCE. 

Land of my birth, thou mistress of the world, 

Rouse thee at length, and raise thy wounded crest, 
Though fallen the standard that thy sons unfurled, 

Still do its unstained glories stand contest. 
When fortune envied their increasing fame, 

And bid at length thy golden sceptre fall ,* 
Still they could teach their enemies to exclaim, 

Honour and glory to the sons of Gaul. 

Shorn of the conquests thou hadst won of late, 

And doomed to yield each rich and hard-earned prize, 
True, thou canst fall, when urged by cruel fate ; 

Still 'tis a fall like lightning from the skies. 
Now through a foreign land the angry Rhine . 

Bids with disdain his turbid waves advance, 
And from his rocky shores that once were thine, 

Cries, " Give due honour to the sons of France." 

Where in thy fields barbarian foemen trod, 

Where too the Calmuc troops profaned the ground, 

Plenty now reigns, and there a bounteous God 
Bids a luxuriant harvest smile around. 
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Tis true, our acts might feel the cruel blow, 
Though wronged and robbed, yet still these acts advance, 

Rise with a Phoenix' vigour, and bestow 
Their meed of glory on the sons of France. 

Consult our history's records, they can name 

What enemies of old were forced to yield, 
Whilst modern nations, envious of our fame, 

Have felt our power in many a bloody field. 
Britain exhibited her wealth in vain, 

In vain did bankrupt kingdoms give their all ; 
Ages and history speak, and cry again, 

Honour and glory to the sons of Gaul. 

Tyrants and slaves, ah! no, it cannot be, 

These withering names no more shall curse the land, 
Pleasure shall reign (she bids us all be free), 

And love and liberty go hand in hand. 
Rise, Freedom, to the world thy light display, 

Resume the flaming torch, forego the lance, 
Whilst nations, as they cast their chains away, 

Shall give due honour to the sons of France. 

Queen of the world, my loved, my native land, 

For thee new laurels yet shall bud and bloom, 
For thee shall victory's fertile palm expand 

A guardian shadow o'er each hero's tomb ; 
And 'tis my hope that where my ashes lie, 

The traveller may wind his way, perchance 
Recall a patriot's memory, and cry — 

Honour and glory to the sons of France. 
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THE GOOD OLD MAN. 

Children of mirth, who o'er your mantling wine 

Your revelry to some late hour prolong, 
My voice may falter, but I yet can join 

The humble tribute of an old man's song. 
Your strains attract me, and I can unfold 

Full many a legend of the days of yore ; 
I too have joked, and sung with wits of old. 

And drunk with jovial spirits now no more. 
Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign 
T' accept the tribute of an old man's strain. 

I too have lived on woman's charms, like you, 

Your grandmothers, perchance, I once might please ; 
I once had riches, friends, ay, sweethearts too, 

But time, alas I has left me none of these. 
Still 'mid the wreck, one sentiment will last, 

Memory is still my heritage, and I 
Oft ponder on the history of the past, 

Think of my fate, and then in secret sigh. 
Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign 
T' accept the tribute of an old man's strain. 
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Oil as the dread unpitying storm has swept 

My native land, so oft I lost my all ; 
Still, like a patriot, to my post I kept, 

And proudly drank a cup unmixed with gall. 
Though hard my lot, I never would repine, 

For I would mix the village group among, 
E'en on the vine-clad hills, that once were mine, 

And cheered their labours with an old man's song. 
Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign 
T' accept the tribute of an old man's strain. 

I too have fought, but unlike Nestor, I 

Do not to olden times confine my praise ; 
No, all my laurels would I give to buy 

But one achievement of these latter days. 
Pure was the standard under which I» fought, 

And conquered too, in many a former war ; 
But the still nobler deeds that you have wrought. 

Bind an old soldier to the " tri-color." 
Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign 
T' accept the tribute of an old man's strain. 

Now fill each glass, and toast some favourite belle, 

Whilst I your future destinies foretell, 
The seeds you've sown amid inclement skies, 

Nursed by a generous soil shall root and bloom. 
Freedom shall reign, and happier days arise, 

To shed their lustre on an old man's tomb. 
My days are drawing to a close, and fate 

Points to the grave ; but yet, perdhance, I may 
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Returning spring-tide's earlier blossoms wait, 
Inhale their fragrance, and then pass away. 
Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign 
T' accept the tribute of an old man's strain. 
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THE FAIRY. 



A POLITICAL SONG. 



Once on a time there lived a sprite, 

Her name I must suppress, 
And though but half a foot in height. 

Her worth was not the less. 
This fairy had a wand or switch, 
A gentle tap or two with which 

Gave perfect happiness. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 



She also had a sapphire car, 

'Twas drawn by butterflies, 
And brighter than the fairest star, 

That sparkles in the skies ; 
In this she roamed the country round, 
And bid luxuriant crops abound, 

And happiest prospects rise. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide Jtour wand. 
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Our fairy had a favourite king, 

And on her pet confers 
All that a fairy hand could bring ; 

This sovereign's ministers, 
All honest men, who lived, in peace, 
Who watched the flock — not stole the fleece — 

Were also gifts of hers. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 



This sovereign had his judges too, 

All tutored by the sprite, 
Who taught their lordships what to do, 

They pardoned with delight. 
And all those turnings in the laws 
That prop a poor, but honest cause, 

These judges kept in sight. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 



She touched the sovereign's crown, that he 

Might see his subjects blessed, 
And universal harmony 

The fairy's power confessed. 
And whilst the king was thus endeared, 
No enemy from without appeared, 

No foe within oppressed. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us wltere you hide your wand. 
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Alas ! to some delicious bower 

This fairy now repairs, 
For things are changed, not right but power, 

The sovereign sceptre bears. 
The nations all around us groan, 
And if our lot, and ours alone, 

Be happier than theirs, 
Still tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 
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YOUR POWER USE FOR YOUR SUBJECTS' SAKE. 



Eliza, as a queen you reign, 

A host of rivals in your tran, 

Live as your subjects, and obey 

The charms by which you hold your sway, 

But sovereign as your power may be, 

We Frenchmen have the liberty 

To lecture whom we please. 
As such, we humbly beg that you 
Will deign to take a hint or two : 

Our views are simply these, 
The innuendos we may make 
Are offered — for your subjects' sake. 

How many belles as well as kings 
Abuse the power dominion brings ! 
What lovers and what states there are, 
The hapless victims of despair ! 
But then, my queen of love, do you 
A different policy pursue, 
And tyranny abjure : 
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And mind, in case of a revolt, 
Your boudoir doubly bar and bolt, 

The state is there secure. 
This hint we hope our queen will take, 
We give it — for her subjects 9 sake. 

Women and kings are just the same, 
Both conquer for the sake of fame ; 
Both far in search of victory stray, 
And all they conquer must obey. 
Oh ! what coquettes these sovereigns are, 
Do not, like them, attempt a war, 

But prudently resign 
Their " ruses de guerre" in every form, 
Whether investment, siege, or storm, 

The stratagem or mine, 
Do not another conquest make : 
Be quiet — for your subjects' sake. 

We eannot easily define 
If monarchs reign by right divine ; 
One point we readily can prove, 
Eliza's throne was given by — Love : 
Let others abdicate or reign, 
Resign their sceptres or maintain, 

As changes may arise ; 
One thing your subjects know as true, 
The sceptre Love confers on you 

AH power of change defies ; 
That is, if our advice you take, 
And wield it — for your subjects' sake. 
7 
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Yet, if you wish to rule mankind, 
Do bear this axiom in your mind, 
Live as a good princess, and see 
Your subjects have their liberty; 
And then shall love your crown compose, 

And with his choicest flower, 
The fairest, loveliest gem that grows, 
Wreath for our own Eliza's brows, 

An emblem of her power : 
Yes — Love your diadem shall make ; 
Then wear it — for your subjects' sake. 
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THE PRISONER OF WAR. 



" Mary, at length from labour cease, 

See the shepherd's star of peace !" 

" Mother, our hamlet's truest brave 

Pines in a foreign dungeon cast ; 

Seized far from home on ocean-wave, 

He yielded, but he yielded last I' 9 

Spin, poor Mary, spin, 

To help the prisoner ; 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 
Spin for the prisoner ! 

" You will it, and the lamp appears, — 
But what! my daughter, still in tears!" 
" With anguish, mother, he is worn, 
The English base his woes deride ; 
He loved me well from life's sweet morn, 
'Twas he who gladdened our fireside !" 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 

To help the prisoner ; 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 
Spin for the prisoner ! 
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" For him Fd ply these fingers cold, 
But then, my girl, I'm very old." 
" Send him I love each little gain, 

All that my feeble hands can win ; 
Unto her marriage, Rose in vain 
Invites me — hark ! the merry din !" 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 

To help the prisoner ; 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 
Spin for the prisoner ! 

" Unto the ingle nearer draw, 
And spin, my child ; the night is raw.' 9 
" Adrien, my mother, so they say, 
In floating prison lays his head ; 
They spurn the pallid hand away 

He stretches for the coarse brown bread !" 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 

To help the prisoner ; 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 
Spin for the prisoner ! 

" My girl, I dreamed but lately thou 
Pledged unto him the marriage vow ; 
Ever before the thirtieth morn 

My dreams come true — they never fail." 
" O joy ! I'll clasp my soldier warm 
Before the spring-buds deck tthe vale !" 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, * 
To help the prisoner ; 
Spin, poor Mary, spin, 
Spin for the prisoner ! 
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MY REPUBLIC. 

Republics now are to my taste 

Since I have seen so many kings ; 
I've formed one, and must therefore haste 

Laws to provide — those needful things ! 
My object is to banish pain, 

To drink, to live in mirth and glee, 
My table is its whole domain, 

Its sole device is Liberty ! 

Friends, come and let us have good cheer, 

The Senate must convene to-day, 
But let us by a law severe 

Ennui proscribe, and drive away : 
Proscribe ? ah, no ! never that word 

Be known amidst our jollity ; 
Ennui's dull voice can ne'er be heard 

In the gay realms of Liberty ! 

The luxury with which we're blest, 
Joy says we never must abuse ; 

No blissful thought shall be represt, 
Nor Bacchus his delights refuse. 
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Our creed we'll none of us forego, 
Our worship shall be true and free ; 

To mass itself perhaps we'll go, 
Because so wills it Liberty. 

Far shall nobility be driven, — 

In peace our ancestors shall rest ; 
Not even to him be title given 

Who laughs the most or drinks the best. 
And if some wight, ambitious grown, 

Among us aim at royalty, 
The Caesar we in wine will drown, 

And thus preserve our Liberty. 

Huzza for our republic gay, 

Destined to deeds of glory high ! — 
But ah ! the vision fades away, 

An enemy, alas, draws nigh — 
Tis fair Lisette who takes the field, 

Love's standard waves, we bend the knee; 
At her command our hearts we yield — 

The game is up with Liberty ! 
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THE KING OF YVETOT. 

At Yvetot there lived a king 

In history little known, 
Who thought that glory (useless thing) 

Would not become his throne. 
A cotton night-cap graced his brows, 
Which Jeannette, mistress of his house 
Gave him as crown. O dear ! 
Oh ! what a funny king was here. 

He breakfasted, he dined, he slept, 

As other sovereigns do ; 
And on a donkey which he kept 

Travelled his kingdom through. 
Plain, honest, unsuspecting, free, 
No other body-guard had he 
But a poor dog. O dear ! 
Oh ! what a funny king was here. 

This sovereign had but one caprice, 

He loved a jovial cup, 
But kings who wish to live in peace, 

Must keep their spirits up. 
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He never let the flagon pass 
Without his tribute of a glass. 

This was his tax. O dear ! 

Oh ! what a funny king was here. 

Him would the village girls admire, 

All hailed him with delight, 
Whilst his young subjects called him " sire ' 

And well indeed they might. 
Twas only every now and then 
He drilled his little troop of men, 
But fired no ball. O dear ! 
Oh ! what a funny king was here. 

He never clipped a neighbouring state 

To aggrandize his own, 
This pattern for a potentate 

Made peace support his throne. 
And when this best of monarchs died 
His subjects buried him, and cried, 
They cried O dear ! O dear ! 
Oh ! what a funny king was here. 

The portrait of this best of kings, 

So loved in days of yore, 
Is now a well-known sign, and swings 

Above an ale-house door. 
And country folks on holidays 
Will stop and drink, and as they gaze 
Will cry, O dear ! O dear ! 
Oh ! what a funny king was here. 
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THE GRAVE OF MANUEL * 

All is finished ! and gone is the crowd that wept o'er him, 

O'er his coffin a nation has sighed its farewell ; 
And the love of those friends who must ever deplore him, 

In their bosoms alone, and in God's sight will dwell ; 
The earth they throw on him his fate seems to mourn ; 

But Frenchmen, alas ! will forget him ere long ! 
To show to your sons where his ashes were borne, 

Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 

I beg — but to honour the spot where reposes 

The ashes of one in your cause ever true ; 
Tis a friend who his genuine worth now discloses — 

His arm's, head's, and heart's every pulse were for you ! 

* Manuel was the most intimate friend of I& ranger, and the only individual 
from whom the poet ever condescended to receive a pecuniary favour. In 
his youth he fought under .Napoleon in the Italian campaign which opened 
with the battle of Montenotte, and was terminated by the treaty of Ciunpo 
Forraio. At Arcole he displayed the most heroic gallantry. After the return 
of the Bourbons, Manuel was elected a Deputy, and became an uncompro- 
mising opponent of all the measures of the restored dynasty tending to infringe 
the Charter. He was expelled from the Chamber of Deputies on account of 
a speech which contained an allusion very nearly resembling the famous 
apostrophe of Patrick Henry. 
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Tis a tribute we owe him to cover his grave 
With a grateful memorial your love to prolong ; 

I kneel on the bed of the good and the brave — 
Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 

And well from my heart does he merit this care ; 

Twelve years now are past since we first saw each other, 
When our country was darkened with clouds of despair, 

In that drear time of ruin I met my heart's brother. 
He, soldier of Arcole ! would smile at my strains, 

While my lute's swelling tones mourned the laurel's sad 
wrong ; 
Let your gifts raise a tomb to protect his remains, 

In pity to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 

By the sting of Ambition his life was not cursed, 

In his fields, as he mused on a glorious death, 
He listened for France her base fetters to burst, 

While her sons should all rouse them at Liberty's breath. 
On Death's sternest aspect I'd look undismayed, 

By his courage buoyed up, by his arm borne along — 
While I beg for his grave a few cypresses' shade, 

Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 

The voice of the patriot ever was raised 

'Gainst the powers that aloof from the people would stand ; 
It was not like the lightning that fruitlessly blazed, 

Twas the sword that is brandished in Virtue's right hand. 
From the Senate they drove him ; a nation sustained 

Its patriot ; his praise was the theme of the throng ! 
They hate him — oh ! let not his grave be profaned ; 

Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 
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That nation, inconstant, thought of him no more, 

While serene by himself all Power's influence he braves, 
And, like a good ship, high and dry on the shore, 

He waited secure the return of the waves. 
In his solitude cheered by my joy-giving strains, 

Death seized him, and France must lament for him long ; 
Of four years of neglect to efface the sad stains, 

Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 

Oh ! yes — let a tomb all our sorrows record ; 

Lend aid, ye for whom I my lyre oft have woke, 
Singing union and peace 'neath the uplifted sword, 

And freedom and hope 'neath a tyrannous yoke ; 
Pay me now for the glory I've wreathed round your name, 

Of my Manuel's renown the pure fame to prolong ; 
The meanest of alms I'll accept without shame — 

Give freely to me, a poor vot'ry of Song. 
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MY OLD COAT. 

Still to my back, old trusty coat, be true ! 

Dear to my heart, for both are growing old ; 
Ten years have flown since, fresh in cot and hue, 

I brushed thee first, and still the brtash I holcF 
What though thy threadbare texture suffers wrong 

From the rude insults of the time and weather, 
Be thou like me — we'll calmly go along — 

Mine ancient friend, we still will stick together. 

Now busy Memory brings again the time 

When in thy glossy brightness first I wore thee ; 
It was my birthday morn — in joyous rhyme 

My merry comrades sung their praises o'er thee. 
Their hearts are still as warm, their hands as true, 

(Though thou art rusty now and out of feather,) 
As on that festal morn, when thou wert new — 

Mine ancient friend, oh ! let us stick together. 

I smile whene'er thy patched up skirt I view, 
A sweet remembrance to my soul it brings, — 

Romping with Lise, I sipped her lips of dew, 
And feigned to fly ; she fondly to thee clings, 
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And thou art torn ; but Lise with ready wit 
The rent repairs, while I, like Iamb to tether, 

Two days beside the ingenious seamstress sit — 
Mine ancient friend, for that we'll stick together. 

Thou ne'er hast known of costly musk or amber 

Which fops exhale while, peacock-like, they strut ; 
Ne'er wert thou seen in noble's antechamber ; 

For courtiers' jests thou hast not been a butt. 
While France for ribands fought^Ji^yrant's dole— 

A modest flower, the^pride of summer weather, 
Bloomed at th^jHiffretending button-hole — 

Mine ancient friend, so let us stick together. 

Still let us life's weak vajmies disdain, 

Those gaudVjlayS which both of us enjoyed ; 

Days whose-'fair sunshine clouded was by rain, 
WJjese rapturous zest by Sorrow was alloyed. 

Soon will the time arrive when we must part, 

- Wheri I must silent sleep beneath the heather ; 

But while life's current flows within my heart, 
Mine ancient friend, oh, we will stick together ! 
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THE SUICIDES.* 

What 1 are both dead, in this air-banished room, 

Where the red charcoal spreads its deadly breath ! 
For them Life smiled in all its early bloom — 

What madness thus to tempt forbidden death ! 
Haply they said, " The world drives on a wreck, 

Sailor's and pilot's cheeks with fear grow pale ; 
Save we in swimming from the sinking deck 

Of the bark shattered by the wave and gale ;" 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 

Unhappy ones ! the echo yet is dying 

Of the soft strain that lulled your first sweet sleep ; 
What though dark clouds athwart your sky are flying, 

Wait till the sun rise brightly from the deep. 
They answered, " What care we though the sun shine, 

Enriching vales where Plenty cradled lies ? 
We have no trees, no flowers, no fruitful vine — 

Is it for us that the glad sun shall rise ?" 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 

* Suggested by the death of Victor Escouaee and Augoste Lebras, Feb. 1832. 
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Unhappy ones ! ah, wherefore brand in malice 

This life the aged rail at through mere spite? 
Still from the bottom of the bitterest chalice 

Gleams on the raptured soul Love's gem of light — 
An angel's dream ! They answered, " Fair till gained ; 

Love ! all in vain we've sung its burning lay :" 
One shrine of all its worship yet remained, 

Reached but with toil — its idol was of clay ! 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 

Unhappy ones ! but your full-plumed wings waving, 

Eagles at length far from the nest — you may 
Soar through the clouds, the rolling thunder braving, 

And reach the zenith high of Glory's day ! 
They sighed, " The laurel into ashes falls 

Which Envy loves upon the winds to cast ; 
And should our flight e'en reach the thunder's halls, 

We must descend to dwell with her at last :" 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 

Unhappy ones ! what grief can e'er withstand 

Our sacred duties faithfully fulfilled ! 
We find a mother in our native land — 

Her glory fires the heart by sorrow chilled. 
They answered, " Her proud banner, which they vaunt, 

Protects the kingly roof it flutters o'er ; 
But the poor war-tried soldier pines with want, 

And dies with hunger at the palace door." 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 
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Unhappy ones ! some foolish nurse hath sure 

Peopled your brains with sombre fantasies ; 
But through the darkness beams the Godhead pure, 

Let then a Father's voice appease your cries. 
" Ah, let us follow then this flash of flame, 

And at a bound," they said, " o'erleap Life's goal ; 
Almighty God ! before thy powerful name, 

Letter by letter vanish from the soul I" 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 

Creating God ! their madness pardon Thou ! 

They knew not that in Nature's endless chain, 
They were not born for their mere selves below, 

But for their race — else were their being vain. 
Haply no friend was near, in peace to breathe, 

" Children, obey His law, and love like brothers ; 
To love is to fulfil our end beneath — 

To make us loved best serves the end of others." 
And like true friends they parted, hand in hand, 
To force a passage to the Spirit-Land. 
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ROMANCE. 



TO LISETTB, WHO ASKED ME TO COMPOSE A ROMANCE 
TO AMUSE HEE. 

You bid me write a long Romance 

With all my pencil's power : 
Alas ! my Reason makes reply, 

Ti8 now too late an hour. 
When life's new dawn is long gone by, 

Romance may reign no more ; 
And even Love's romantic dream 

Itself will soon be o'er. 

How happy he, whose mistress turns 

Into a friend at last ! 
I thank you for my present calm, 

As for my rapturous past. 
Far better is a gentle friend 

Than chief or fancied sage, 
The heroes of a piteous tale, 

A long romance's page. 
8 
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Lisette, a sad romance has been 

That history of ours ! 
But I trust that Fate has yet in store 

For thee some smiling flowers ; 
That roses twined thy brows may bind 

In festival and dance, 
That thou may'st ne'er a single tear 

Shed over life's romance. 
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THE COURT-DRESS ; 



OB, A VISIT TO A GREAT PERSON. 

Oh ! never rely upon mortal again, 

Nor believe that consistency dwells among men ; 

I'm about to turn courtier at last, 
And I'm off to the clothier's warehouse to buy 
A suit that has once decked a baron so high, 

Or a knight of magnificence vast. 
A certain great prince takes an interest in me, 
And I hasten to bend at his levee' my knee, 

I surely can do nothing less 1 
Bless my stars ! bless my stars ! what a fortunate man ! 
I am off to the palace as fast as I can, 

As soon as I've bought my court-dress. 

Ambition is pulling me on by the ear, 

And prompts me to bow with the grace of a peer, 

In a style that befits my appearance ; 
As I pass through the streets, how the people that meet me 
Stand still to admire, and salute me, and greet me, 

They'll think of my dress for a year hence ! 
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And some my return from the levee await, 
To see me a second time dressed in such state, 

As though not contented with less. 
Bless my stars ! I partake of good-fortune's quintessence, 
To be actually entering royalty's presence, 

And wearing a real court-dress ! 



But my clothes were the whole of my state, be it known, 
I've not mounted my coach, I no equipage own, 

And on foot I was making my way, 
When whom should I meet but a jovial party 
Of friends, who exclaimed, " Well encountered, my hearty, 

Come along, you shall say us no nay." 
So I went with them home, and we drank a few glasses, 
And we sung a few songs, and we toasted our lasses, 

And my stay they endeavoured to press. 
" Bless my stars !" I exclaimed, " but this never will do : 
I'm neglecting his highness while drinking with you ; 

I pray you, respect my court-dress." 



So I toss off my glass and then vanish away, 
And, in spite of entreaties, as fast as I may. 

Once more to the levee I haste, 
When, lo and behold, a young bridegroom and bride, 
Coming home from their wedding the runaway spied, 

And carried me off to their feast. 
Two such very old friends could not be denied ; 
Besides, 'twould be rude to say " no" to a bride, 

So I really could do nothing less. 
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Bless my stars ! how we drank, laughed, and sung, what 

fine sport ! 
Yet I ought to have been with his highness at court, 
And 'tis therefore I wear a court-dress. 

But in spite of the Burgundy sparkling around, 

And in spite of Champagne, like a king, bubble crowned, 

I at last. recollected the hardship 
Of losing the honour of being at court, 
So I rose and set out, not quite steady — in short, 

As drunk as a lord — to his lordship. 
But fate seemed to look at my greatness with malice, 
For, whom- should I see at the door of the palace, 

But my love, my own dear little Bess ! 
Bless my stars ! Bess is worth a whole bevy of earls, 
And his highness to boot, yet that dearest of girls 

Would admit me without a court-dress. 

She had come for a peep at the wealthy and great, 
To see their fine carriages, jewels, and state, 

She had come to be seen and to see ! 
That dear little flirt led me off to her room, 
She led me away to her own little room, 

So welcome to love and to me. 
As I sat by her side, with her hand pressed in mine, 
And she quizzed me and laughed at my garments so fine, 

It seemed very absurd, I confess. 
Bless my stars ! I his highness entirely forgot, 
Both himself and his levee, as upon the spot 

I stripped off my tawdry court-dress. 
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My dream of ambition had faded and fled, 

And the notion of courts had gone out of my head, 

Which not ever again it shall trouble ; 
And so I betake myself home to my cot, 
And resume my employment, content with my lot, 

And aside I deposit my bauble. 
There, if I get drunk, it is not with ambition, 
A sickness that baffles the skill of physician 

To cure it, or render it less. 
Bless my stars ! if there's any one glowing with loyalty, 
Who's desirous of showing his duty to royalty, 

He is welcome to have my court-dress ! 
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NO MORE POLITICS ! 



JULY, 1815. 



Oh ! girl of my heart, and can you complain, 
That next to yourself I my country adore 1 

Yet if my bewailing her wrongs gives you pain, 
Believe me, I'll turn to the subject no more. 

I remember my rivals were singing of late 

The past glory of France, and the laurels she wore, 

I, more humble, lamented her fallen estate, 
But even that subject I'll mention no more. 

All alone in your bower, with no critics to chide, 
Even I too have sung of the days, when before 

Her conquering armies kings humbled their pride, 
But, believe me, I'll turn to the subject no more. 

Rome and Athens were names often breathed in my vow, 
When, excepting your chains, I all thraldom forswore, 

For, much I mistrust all our Tituses now ! 
But, believe me, I'll mention such subjects no more. 
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For France and her fortunes I prayed and I sighed, 
But my prayers I was destined unheeded to pour ; 

You had ne'er other rival my heart to divide, 
And now France and her fortunes I'll mention no more. 

Let us live now for love and for pleasure alone, 

And I'll dream not of themes that inspired me of yore : 

The nations combining have France overthrown, 

And her name and her wrongs I will mention no more. 
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ADIEU TO THE COUNTRY * 

Ye trees, made lovely by autumnal dyes, 
Thou sun, whose fainter ray yet cheers the skies, 
Yet oh ye both one latest look I cast, 
My songs' success ensures it is the last 1 
Beneath these shading boughs what visions came 
To cheer my bosom — e'en a dream of fame ! 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 

The other songsters of these woods are free : 
Had my strains died, it had been so with me. 
But when I saw a vile and worthless race 
Oppress our France, and bring her to disgrace, 
I bent my bow and launched my satires keen — 
Ah ! love's soil lay had less injurious been ! 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 

♦ This song, composed in the month of November, 1821, was copied and 
distributed in court on the day of the poet's condemnation. 
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Their hostile rage cuts off my humble* means, 
And at the bar my gaiety arraigns ; 
Over revenge a pious veil they spread, 
But can their guilty shame conceal its red ? 
To heaven for curses on my head they pray, 
The God of Mercy turns incensed away. 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 



If I have called departed glory home, 

Or hung a garland on the warrior's tomb, 

At Victory's feet I never sung for gold, 

Nor praised the deed when states were bought and sold ; 

Nor did I hymn the Empire's rising sun, 

I sung but when its splendid race was run. 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 



While tyrants weigh and measure out my chain, 
Their wish to bring me to contempt is vain ; 
My strains, that issue from a dungeon's cell, 
Shall only have for France a mightier spell : 
On the black bars I'll hang my tuneful lyre, 
And Fame shall there behold it and admire. 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 

* When Granger's Chansont appeared, the Ministry compelled the Mem- 
bers of the Council of the University to deprive him of the humble employ- 
ment which he had held for twelve yean. 
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Outside the bars come, Philomel, and sing, 

For thou too ow'dst thy troubles to a king. 

Tis time to part — my gaoler shows my cell — 

Ye woods, ye waters, meads, and flowers, farewell. 

I go to wear the body's ponderous chain, 

And raise, still free in soul, fair Freedom's strain ! 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 
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THE BIRDS. 

Now is winter's spirit moving, 
Borne upon the northern blast, 

Far away our warblers roving, 
Quit these dreary shores at last. 

Truants now, no longer near us, 
Other lands enjoy their strain. 

Yet they're constant, and will cheer us 
When the spring returns again. 

'Tis some Power mysterious guiding 
Leads these wanderers on their way, 

Blindly in that Power confiding, 
To some fairer clime they stray. 

Go, ye gay and tuneful legions, 
Why with us your stay prolong ; 

Go, and cheer more favoured regions 
With your plumage and your song. 
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Hark ! the tempest's wild commotion 
Strips the sere and yellow trees ; 

Fly, and seek beyond the ocean 
Fairer, happier climes than these. 

Though from us ye now are straying, 
We, though losers, don't complain, 

Zephyrs' balmy wings conveying, 
Spring will see you here again. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF INFANCY * 



Scenes of my infant hopes, beheld once more 
When fifty fleeting years have taken wing, 

Your sights recall such thoughts as youth restore, 
Like flowers reviving at the breath of spring. 

All hail to you, friends of my earliest hours, 

And hail, ye kindred, to affection dear, 
Thanks to your care, I found, 'midst storms and showers, 

Like a poor bird, a nest and shelter here. 

Lo ! my first gaol, our village-school I see, 

Where his young niece dwelt with our master stern ; 

Ah, gentle girl ! he scolded us and thee, 

And taught us rules himself had need to learn. 



* Addressed by the poet to his relations and friends at Peronne, where he 
passed port of his childhood, from 1790 to 1796. 
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Twas here that first life's duties I essayed, 

To idleness much more than duty prone ; 
But when I learnt great Franklin's wondrous trade, 

I straightway deemed the name of sage my own. 

Then, with the sun and full of hope we rose, 
And here's the very tree whose houghs supplied 

The stick to aid our steps till evening's close, 
As, a young troop of friends, we wandered wide. 

Scenes of my infant hopes, beheld once more 
When fifty fleeting years have taken wing, 

Your sights recall such thoughts as youth restore, 
Like flowers reviving at the breath of spring. 

Here first I heard the enemy's cannon roar, 
And felt my heart with patriotism moved, 

I lisped in song the name that I adore, 

My country's name, my France, my own, my loved. 

From hence ascending, wrapped in musings high, 
My soul soared upwards with a dovelike wing : 

I learnt, here struck by lightning of the sky, 
To bear the thunder of an earthly king. 

My reason underneath this humble roof 
Her armour forged Fate's arrows to defeat, 

Resolved to keep ambitious pride aloof, 
Which wakes the wishes it is sure to cheat. 
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Ye friends, who saw my newly dawning day, 
My love for you Time has but more endeared ; 

Sweet is the cradle where my childhood lay — 
Alas 1 the gentle nurse has disappeared. 

Scenes of my infant hopes, beheld once more 
When fifty fleeting years, have taken wing, 

Your sights recall such thoughts as youth restore, 
Like flowers reviving at the breath of spring. 
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THE PUPPETS. 

Trust me, our life's a puppet-show, 

The peasant and the sage, 
The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 

Are actors on its stage ; 
Grooms, players, editors, and kings, 

Coquettes, and devotees ; 
All — all are moved by wires and springs, 

And dance when others please. 

Yet man, proud man, who walks erect, 

And boasts that he is free, 
Stalks blindly on and don't suspect 

Those wires he cannot see ; 
But soon the humbled fool will learn 

What fortune has in store, 
And be (for each must have his turn) 

A puppet — nothing more. 

See the fond maiden of eighteen 
When certain feelings move, 

She knows not what these tremors mean, 
And dares not think 'tis love ; 
9 
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Yet she, poor soul, when love inspires, 

And agitates her breast, 
Just moves as Cupid draws the wires, 

A puppet — like the rest. 

Again, observe yon portly cit, 

Whose young and giddy spouse 
Can govern with a woman's wit 

Her husband and her house ; 
He's jealous, or perhaps he's not, 

But watch him, and anon, 
You'll see enough to dub him — what 1 

A mere automaton. 

But all mankind are just the same, 

Are woman's slaves ; in short, 
Are puppets, though without the name, 

And caper for their sport ; 
The grave and gay, the wit, the drone, 

Her leading strings control, 
All dance alike, one wire alone 

Can animate the whole. 
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MY VOCATION. 



Cast on this ball, despised, opprest, 
No giant at the very best, 

I'm stifled by the throng ; 
Whilst in distress for aid I cry, 
A voice within me bids try 

The powers of lyric song ; 
Yes ! 'tis a voice that sweetly cries, 
Rise, hapless Beranger, arise, 

And strike the lyre ! 

Yon dazzling car that passes by 
Attracts my gaze — I look, I sigh, 

And mourn my humble lot ; * 
What have I but the rich man's sneers, 
To shed my melancholy tears, 

Unnoticed and forgot 1 
But still the voice within me cries, 
Rise, hapless Beranger, arise, 

And strike the lyre ! 
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Bread is the only boon I ask ; 
To live, I ply some humble task, 

And drag a galling chain ; 
Tis true I struggle to be free, 
But hunger has demands on me, 

And does not sue in vain ; 
But still the voice within me cries, 
Rise, hapless Beranger, arise, 

And strike the lyre ! 

Love gave me hopes, too highly wrought ; 
Love saw me, but then wayward sought 

A younger man than I ; 
In vain to beauty's charms I flee, 
Beauty has charms — but not for me, 

I feel it as I sigh. 
But still the voice within me cries, 
Rise, hapless Beranger, arise, • 

And strike the lyre ! 

It is my lot, whilst here below, 
To bid these dulcet numbers flow 

With vigour and with fire ; 
Yes, (or I greatly err,) 'tis mine 
The friendly, festive group to join, 
Whilst goblets of o'erflowing wine 

Some joyous theme inspire ; 
'Tis then the voice within me cries, 
Rise, happy Beranger, arise, 

And strike the lyre ! 
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THE SWALLOWS. 

Thus spoke a captive on the Moorish shore, 

A warrior, too, though doomed to bear a chain : 
" Ye wandering birds, that greet my sight once more, 

Welcome ! thrice welcome to these shores again ! 
Ye enemies to winter, Hope, perchance, 

Attends ye as to milder climes you roam, 
Beyond a doubt, you left my own loved France, 

And surely bring intelligence from home. 

" For three long years I've told my sorrowing tale, 

And oft conjured you, even with my tears, 
For some memento from my native vale, 

Where hope first smiled upon my infant years. 
Where a pure rivulet winds its way serene, 

Amid the perfume of a thousand flowers, 
There stands our cot, which surely you have seen — 

Have ye no tidings of my native flowers ? 

" Ev'n of the very cot where I was born, 

The roof, perchance, has cradled some of you ; 

There lived my mother, hapless and forlorn ; 
You must have seen her, and have pitied too : 
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For my return an anxious watch she keeps, 
And fondly thinks of him thus doomed to rove ; 

She listens, but in vain, and then she weeps, — 
Have ye no tidings of this mother's love ? 

" My sister, too, come tell me, is she wed ? — 

Say, have you seen the group of village swains, 
By friendship to the humble nuptials led, 

Give the poor tribute of their joyous strains ? 
And my companions, who with ardour burned 

To follow me, and share a soldier's lot ; 
Say, have my gallant comrades yet returned, 

Or is the glory and their fate forgot ? 

" Alas ! perchance these gallant men are slain, 

And, trampling on their carcases, the foe 
Rules as a tyrant o'er my native plain, 

Whilst my fond sister drinks the cup of woe : 
Ah, yes ! I have a mother's prayers no more ; 

Increasing griefs her exiled son await ; 
Then give, ye wanderers, from my native shore, 

Oh ! give some tidings of my country's fate." 
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THE ACTRESS. 

It snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 

She kneels and prays, nor lifts her head ; 
Beneath these rags through which the blast blows shrill, 

Shivering she kneels, and waits for bread. 
Hither each morn she gropes her weary way, 

Winter and summer there is she. 
Blind is the wretched creature ! well-a-day ! — 

Ah ! give the blind one charity ! 

Ah ! once far different did that form appear ; 

That sunken cheek, that colour wan, 
The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 

Her voice, enraptured Paris ran : 
In smiles or tears before her beauty's shrine, 

Which of us has not bowed the knee ? 
Who owes not to her charms some dreams divine ? 

Ah ! give the blind one charity ! 

How oft when from the crowded spectacle, 

Homeward her rapid coursers flew ; 
Adoring crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 

And loud huzzas her path pursue. 
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To hand her from the glittering car, that bore 
Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals thronged around her door — 
Ah ! give the blind one charity ! 

When all the arts to her their homage paid, 

How splendid was her gay abode ; 
What mirrors, marbles, bronzes were displayed, 

Tributes by love on love displayed, 
How duly did the muse her banquets gild, 

Faithful to her prosperity : 
In every palace will the swallow build ! — 

Ah ! give the poor one charity ! 

But sad reverse — sudden disease appears ; 

Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone, 
And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty years, 

The blind one kneels and begs alone. 
Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend ? 

What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend ? — 

Ah ! give the poor one charity ! . . 

Alas for her ! for faster falls the snow, 

And every limb grows stiff with cold ; 
That rosary once woke her smile, which now 

Her frozen fingers hardly hold. 
If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 

By pity still sustained may be, 
Lest even her faith in heaven itself depart, 

Ah ! give the blind one charity. 
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CHARLES THE SIMPLE. 



Frenchmen ! in Rheims assemble all, 
On Montjoy and St. Dennis call — 
Renewed the holy phial see — 
Our fathers' days* again are come; 
Sparrows in numerous flocks set free 
Flutter about the sacred dome ; 
The monarch's brow with pleasure beams, 
For broken bonds here imaged be — 
The people cry : Poor birds ! dream not our foolish dreams — 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 

Here are all ancient rights preferred, 
And I descend from Charles the Third — 
Who followed Charlemagne, and well 
Deserved the " Simple" name he bore — 
Upon his flag no light-stream fell, 
When Germany he travelled o'er. — 
When he was' crowned, a noisy crowd 
Of birds and flatterers sang with glee— 
The people cry — Ye birds ! O sing not now so loud — 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 
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Bedizened with their fripperies, made 
From heavy imposts — the parade 
Of King and Courtiers marches by — 
Courtiers — who all, not long ago, 
'Neath rebel standards floating high, 
Bowed to a grand usurper, low ; 
But millions are not showered in vain — 
And faith well recompensed should be ; 
The people cry — Poor birds ! we dearly pay our chain, 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 

Now, gold-laced prelates bent before, 
Charles utters his conJUeor, 
They clothe him — kiss him — oil him — and 
Midst hymns divine that fill the air, 
He on the Bible puts his hand ! 
And his confessor bids him — " Swear ! 
For Rome— whom such affairs concern- 
Has pardons for such perjury." 
The people cry — Poor birds ! thus government we learn — 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 

So— aping Charlemagne — when placed 
The sword-belt round his royal waist, 
Upon the dust he flings him down, 
King ! says a soldier — rouse thee, King I 
" No !" says the bishop — " thee I crown- 
Now wealth into our coffers fling. 
What priests command, that God records, 
Long live, long live, legit'macy !" 
The people cry — Our lord is ruled by other lords- 
Poor birds ! preserve your liberty. 
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The King miraculous, poor birds ! 
Will cure all scrofulas with words ; 
But you, the merriest things of all, 
Had better speedily be gone ; 
Some sacrilege might chance to fall 
From fluttering near this altar throne ; 
For piety alUmeekly brings 
Murderers her sentinels to be. — 
The people cry — Poor birds ! we 9 envy ye your wings- 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 
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THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 

I don't think witchcraft quite so bad, 

For t'other day a witch drew nigh, 
And I a blessed vision had 

Of time's unveiled futurity; 
O melancholy sight to see ! 

Does Paris yet its name maintain ? 
Tis nineteen hundred thirty-three, 

And still the graybeard " barbons" reign. 

Our children are a dwarfish race, 

Our little ones so little are, 
Beneath their roof I scarce can trace 

Their little selves — they seem so far. 
And France the shadowy phantom is 

Of France before her mournful wane— 
A very little kingdom this — 

But still the graybeard " barbons" reign. 

What little things, scarce visible ! 

What little Jesuits, full of bile ! 
Millions of little priests who tell 

Their little rosaries the while ! 
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Beneath their blessing all decays, 

A little college for their train, 
Usurps the court of ancient days — 

But still the graybeard " bartons" reign. 

'Tis petty all — in palace — shop- 
Art — science— commerce — petty, all : 

And pretty little famines stop 

Supplies to little towns — which fall — 

And led by little drums — a host 
Of little soldiers seek in vain, 

To guard the feeble frontier coast- 
But still the graybeard " barbons" reign. 

In the prophetic mirror drawn, 

At last a fearful tale was told — 
A giant heretic was shown, 

Whom all the world could scarcely hold — 
He o'er the pigmy people striding, 

Despised their petty clamorous strain, 
The kingdom in his pocket hiding-— 

But still the graybeard " barbons" reign. 
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THE DEVIL'S DEATH. 

I sing to-day a lay of lays, 

A glorious miracle you'll see, 
Give the great saint Ignatius praise, 

Of little saints the glory he. 
A dirty trick — if saints can trick, 

And if the truth may all be said, 
Has done the business for Old Nick ; 

The devil's dead — the devil's dead ! 

Old Nick went out one day to dine, 

And pledged the saint to drink his health, 
Ay! said the saint — and in the wine 

Some holy poison dropped by stealth ; 
Gripes seized the devil — cruel sick — 

He swears — he storms — and hangs his head, 
Then bursts, as bursts a heretic — 

The devil's dead — the devil's dead ! 

Alas I he's dead — the friar said, 
The Devil an Agnus shall we sell ; 

Alas ! the canons cried — he's dead — 
Not one oremus shall we tell. 
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The conclave is in deep despair, 

Power — and the iron chest are fled — 

! we have lost our father dear,— 
The devil's dead — the devil's dead ! 

Love is not half so strong as fear, 

For fear was constant with her gifts. 
Intolerance is fading here, 

Who now her blazing torch uplifts ? 
If man from us should once be free, 

What light may beam upon his head ; 
God greater than the Pope shall be — 

The devil's dead — the devil's dead ! 

Ignatius came — " Let me but take 

His place — his right — and see ; in brief- 
He has made men for ages quake, 

I'll make kings tremble like a leaf. 
With plagues, thefts, massacres, I'll ban 

Both north and south — where'er I tread ; 
Leave ruins both for God and man — 

The devil's dead— the devil's dead!" 

" Come, blessed one," they uttered, " come, 

We hallow thy most saintly gall" — 
And now his order — sent from Rome, 

O'ershadows, darkens, curses all. 

1 heard a choir of angels tell 

Their sympathies for man — they said, 
" Ignatius is the heir of hell, — 
The devil's dead— the devil's dead!" 
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THE COMET OF 1832. 

A comet winged by heaven is burled to meet 

Our world — too surely 'twill destruction bring — 
I feel our planet tremble at my feet, 

I see the lofty lighthouse tottering ; 
The table disappears — the guests are gone — 

'Twas a sad festival when all is told ; 
On — to confession — trembling spirits— on ; 

Enough — enough — the world is all too old. 

Poor globe — through boundless space a wandering thing, 

Nights— days— confounded — erring without will ; 
A flying kite — but with a broken string, 

Turning and sinking — turning, sinking still ; 
Rush through untravelled ways — until thou dash 

Against some sun, and breaking, dost behold 
A thousand suns out-bursting from the flash — 

Enough — enough — the world is all too old. 

Vulgar and stale, our poor ambitions are ! 

Are we not tired of fools and foolish things, 
Errors, abuses, desolation, war, 

Of nations lacquies, and of lacquey kings ? 
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Tired of the future's disappointing dreams— 
Of plaster-idols shaped in meanest mould — 

How mean — how cramped life's scene of being seems; 
Enough— enough — the world is all too old. 

I hear from youth — " Man's prospect daily brightens, 

Each files his fetters surely — silently — 
The press illumines, and the gas enlightens ; 

The glorious steamboat speeds across the sea. 
Another twenty years — and then — and then — 

A sunbeam shall the lovely germ unfold." 
Oh ! I have waited thirty years in vain — 

Enough — enough — the world is all too old. 

Far other were my thoughts, when boyhood gay 

Swelled all my soul with love, and joy, and mirth ; 
Then cried I — " Never wander from the way 

Of thy sweet orbit — beauty-giving earth !" 
Now I am gray with years — and beauties frown — 

My songs are mute, my heart is dull and cold ; 
Comet implacable — then speed thee down, 

Let's end the matter — for the world is old. 



10 
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ADIEU TO SONG. 



Of late, to keep my fading garland green, 

I tried to give some sportive measure birth ; 
When lo ! beside me was the fairy seen, 

My nurse of yore beside the tailor's hearth : 
" The wind," she said, " upon thy head blows bleak, 

The night grows dark and long, and chill the sky ; 
With twenty years the voice may well be weak 

That never sang but when the storm was nigh." 
Then, song, adieu ! bare is my wrinkled brow — 
'Tis time the bird were hushed — the storm begins to blow. 

" Those days are over when the heart would bound, 

And like a harp to every tone reply; 
When mirth its playful lightnings scattered round, 

And made a sunshine in the darkest sky. 
Now narrower grows the heaven, more deep the gloom : 

No more the joyous laugh of friends will flow : 
Where are they sleeping ? In the silent tomb : 
Lisette herself is but a shadow now." 
Then, song, adieu 1 bare is my wrinkled brow : 
'Tis time the bird were hushed — the storm begins to blow. 
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" Bless thou thy lot ; thy simple strains have led 

The high-born muse to be the poor man's guest, 
And waded on the wings of song, have sped 

Their way to many a rude unlettered breast. 
The orator a learned throng must find, 

Thou didst more boldly against kings conspire, 
And to the ditties of the street hast joined 

The high and solemn accents of thy lyre !" 
Then, song, adieu ! bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
'Tis time the bird were hushed — the storm begins to blow. 

" Thy pointed shafts that never spared the throne, 

Fast as they fell, were gathered from the plain ; 
From hand to hand conveyed, and boldly thrown 

By laughing thousands to their goal again. 
In vain that throne its thunders would recall, 

Three days, and rusty muskets, tamed its pride. 
For every shot which pierced its purple pall 

Who but the muse of song the charge supplied ?" 
Then, song, adieu ! bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
'Tis time the bird were hushed — the storm begins to blow. 

" Proud was thy share in that immortal strife, 

When men from plunder turned in scorn away ; 
The bright remembrance, crowning all thy life, 

Shall gild with sunshine its declining day. 
Go thou, to younger years repeat the tale, 

Guide thou thy bark — point out the rocks below ; 
And when with pride France shall thy pupils hail, 
Warm thy cold winter at their youthful glow." 
Then, song, adieu ! bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
Tis time the bird were hushed — the storm begins to blow. 
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Yes, gentle fairy, at the poet's door 

Thou tapp'st in time, and warn'st him to be gone. 
Soon in his garret shall he meet, once more, 

Oblivion, of repose the sire and son. 
Haply some friends, old comrades in the fight, 

When I am gone, may wipe their eyes and say, — 
" We can remember when his star waxed bright, 

And Heaven, before it waned, withdrew its ray !" 
Then, song, adieu ! bare is my wrinkled brow — 
Tis time the bird were hushed — the storm begins to blow. 



THE END. 
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